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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 

Yacka Oum. 

In a letter of transniittal of Bulletin No. 6 of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, the Director mentions that much time of the Department has 
been devoted to the economic products of grass trees, on account of the 
great extent of country covered by tiiese trees, and the occupation in- 
grass trees of laud at present not found valuable for other purposes. 
The resin of the trees (yacka gum) appears likely to be of corisidcrablv 
greater commercial importajice in the future. The present methods 
of collecting are wasteful, both of trees and resin, and it seems neces- 
sary to direct the attention of the public to the facts that the resin may 
be gathered without killing the trees, and that owing to the very slow 
growth of the grass trees they cannot readily be replaced by new 
trees, and a valuable asset to the State may be lost. Efforts should be 
made to preserve the trees as much as possible. 


Departmeot of Ckemlstry Fttblicatloos. 

From the Director of Chemistry (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., D.Sc,. 
B.C.E., F.T.C.) has been received a copy of Bulletin No. 5 of the Dt-- 
partment of Chemistry. The Bulletin, on ‘ ‘ Foaming of Boiler Waters. ' ’ 
embodies the results of researches made by the Director into the causes 
of priming that takes place when attempts are made to use in locomo- 
tive boilers many of the natural waters of South Australia. 

A copy of Bulletin No. 6 , being a report of an investigation of the 
economic products of grass trees, by Mr. J. C. Earl, F.I.C., has also 
been received. 


Statistics. 

The Government Statist (Mr. W. L. Johnston) has published, under 
tlie authority of the Ciiief Secretary (Hon. A. W. Styles, M.L.O.). the 
first issue of “The Statesman s Pocket War Book of South Australui." 
This little volume contains a considerable amount of statistical and 
other matter, set out in a handy manner. 


The Fox Pest. 

The necessity for concerted action on the part of landholders to 
destroy foxes was referred to at both the 1916 and 1917 enjiferences 
of the South-East Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and il is 
quite apparent that this animal is a source of serious trouble to tin- 
sheep-breeder. The Advisory Board of Agriculture gave eonsidrrn- 
tion to the matter at its meeting held on the. 9th May. In the coui sc 
of a discussion, Mr. A. M. Dawkins rather objected to the ordiiuiry 
method of poisoning on the ground that it led to the destruction ni 
so many useful native birds, particularly magpies. He thought ;i 
better plan w'ould be to poison pigeons and vario\Js valueless siiuii! 
birds, which the foxes would take readily. The Diivctor of Agricul- 
ture (Proffer Perkins) pointed out that the distribution of h ''* 
baits of that character would not suffice. To obtain thoroughly satis- 
factory results it was necessary literally to sow the baits. When llu' 
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latter course had been pursued at tloseworthy College between 80 and 
90 dead foxes had been found, and no lanibs had been lost. He admitted 
that magpies had been killed wholesale, hut, so far as he wa,s aware, they 
were the only useful birds that had been destroyed. Thi.s year, with 
the mice so numerous, it would be necessary to distribute tbe baits in 
hundreds. The Chief Inspector of Stock (Hr. T, If. Williams) direc- 
ted attention to an important aspect of the poisoning policy, in which 
strychnine is almost invariably used. He explained that years ago 
an experiment was inaugurated iu Europe with a view to aseerlain 
liow long the poison remained active in the bones of poisoneti animals. 
Several different kinds of these, including monkeys, were employed, 
mid it was found that in some instances tlie poison was still active after 
14 years. Seeing that certain of the domesticated aniinals, particu- 
larly cows and pigs, were given to chewing boues, it was desiralile that 
owners should reflect before engaging iu wholesale poisouitig with 
stryehniue. There had been brought under his notict^ riuraeroiis ca.scs 
ill which cattle ami pigs liad died through eating carcasses of rabbits 
that had been poisoned mouths previously with the alkaloid named, 
and he considered that a large number of the deaths now regarded as 
more or less mysterious were really attribulahle to the same cause. 
After further discussion it was resolved, at the instance of Professor 
Perkins, to secure a report from the Director of the Department of 
Chemistry (Dr. W. A. Hargreaves). 


Worms ill Pigs, 

From time to time re(|uesfs are receivi'd for direetiou as to the treat- 
ment of pigs affected with worms. The Veterijiary Ticeturer (Jlr. F. E. 
Place B.V.Se,, .M.R.C.V.S.), in replying to u correspondent, staled 
that the worms described were known as Asiaris stiis, and a heavy infes- 
tation, such as 104 in a pig, brought about a specific worm poisoning, 
as well as weakness arksing from their utilisiug the food that the pig 
sliould absorb. General treatment consisted in always allowing tinders 
or large charcoal and some ashes 1o be in a bo.x in tiie sty where the 
pies could eat it at will, and also to put ui the teed ouee a day for 
(hree or four davs crushed easier oil beans at ihe rate of los. per pig, 
lilt strong getting a little more, the weak a little less. Owing to the high 
cost of drugs it was often cheaper nowadays to use proprietary articles, 
sueli as worm tahlels, rather than have s|ieeial ones umde np- hor 
pigs of that age they should be used as for children of .i to / years. 
If special powders were desired, the following might be used:-— ban- 
touiii, 7grs.; ciiloiucl, Idv.; areca, Idr.; sugar, Poz. Tiiat made one 
limvder,'and raiglit be given lo eaeli pig in the moriung fas mg food 
being given mi hour or two later. Treatment was tor three days, then 
stoppeal for 10 days, and repealed. For older pigs a 
consisting of ecpial parts of sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal, might be 
■riven at the rate of a flat fable.spooii per day to each 
couiinued for a week or so. Pigs reu, tested “ 

the sties needed to be kept clear, and no access t" 
allowed. Tf young pigs were not cleared of worms, all the piofit vas 

'Vii^ted in feeding the latter. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any gucslions relating to methods of agriculture, horti- 
culture, viticuliure, dairj-ing, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of prodvice, 
and simiiar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by ihanches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture, Adelaide.” 

VETKHliNAliV INQUIRIES. 

[UcpUos !su)»plicd by Mr. F. E. Pl.\ce, B.V.Sc., M.R.0.V'.S., Veterinary 
Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post. — E d.} 

“ \\ J. G.,’’ Port Vincent, asks advice in regard to a bull to be dehorned, 

Reply — Five months is too old to attempt to dohom by solvcuts such as caustic 
potash according to the method ofUm described in these replies. In this ease a 
tenon saw must be used close to the skull. This will leave a hole that will have 
to be plugged with tJir and low until covered by the forelock. It is hardly advis- 
able to dehorn if the bull is a valuable one, as the horns are necessary tor oharacter, 

“C, W,,'' ^Vbitw•a^ta, has a cow with one quarter enlarged and black; rotten iiikI 
sloughing. 

Reply — This is not cancer, but bl.ick garget, a very severe form of iiiastiti-s 
ami after a month, as it is still getting worse, there is hardly any hope of recovery; 
hut if treatment is to be tried, give 10 drops of tincture phytobicca every six hours 
internally, and b.athe the qii.irter witii loz. of the same in half a pint of olive oil 
m.ide warm, at least three times a day, and in botwocu keep up a nmr.sljuwllosY 
poultice to the quarter. 

•• P. D.,'* Mundoora, has a foal with bumble, foot 

Reply — Little ean l>c done to prevent further deformity, but tne foot may be 
paroil as near nonnal shape as possible, and a light shoe put on, which nin-t be 
removed at least oiiee a month. A slight blister round the coronet every tlues' 
montliH may Ije of use, 

“ I'i. (), . 1 . G.. *■ is])aiditig, has a mare witli supposes! greasy heel. 

Rcjily — <;iean the heel thoroughly with petrol- do not wash with water; do this 
twice u week. Then dress with an ointiiietit made of Venice turpentine 1 part, 
camphor 1 ])art, eiicalyphis 1 part, Innl 7 parts. Blaster this on thickly ami cover 
with a Tjaiidage; renew each time the bed is cleaned until offensive dbdi;Uf,w 
stops; then dress twice daily with white lotion made of ioz. sulphate of zinc. Aoz. 
.'■ugar of lead, i water, i pint methylated spirit. 

‘ ‘ k. J. W,, ’ ■ K.I., bus a cow with lump about size of goose egg on Jaw, auelhcr 
on throat, which do not iinpodo beast eating, and it hms not h>st romiition. S;ij>- 
posed to be due to grass seeds. 

Reply — The query is quolcnl in full, Ix'causo the writer evidentiv is uneasy in his 
mind, and tries to soothe it by the grass seed suggestion. (Irass seeds .sehlom alTcct 
two glands. T)ic symptoms are highly suspicious of tutHWculosis, and the law rc 
quires an owner of such a beri.st to isolate it and inform the. f'Uief Iiisjic of 
Stock, Ailelfii'le, of its condition. Therefore no troatinent can bo suggest’d until 
permitted by an olficer of the Stock anti Brands Department. 
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• ■ VV. L., Wynarka, ja tronhled with mice in 

Keply— Aa time doea not permit of the tank beimr u ' mi k r u, . 

render the water potable for stock by the followin,, ‘ J ‘‘.f 

lo.nilOgalla,, take 1.51ha. of alum, and put into a mm, .1, 5 ! 

rolled o.at bags; lie thc-m ton hoard nearly a.r lo,.g al ,1.:. ,..“1*1" „ i 
board up and down till ail ilis.«olvcd. A few hours lalm fiL •lOIUs m"! ‘?T' 

,i„d repeat the process with it. This will prednito . '.'"‘"’‘I '''“d 

is very dlfTicult for injurious orgnuisnis to exist in sll,,' * suspension, and it 
mnk if the »lin,e is not disturbed, sSouW thm ll. ' L! , “ 

‘u„ih,. w^ay'’ of potasl,. ConV^cTyslnls in"" 

I'tv. L.,” Wynsrka, seeks treatment for hor.ws alFeeied wifi, so™ sl,„„i,i .. 

lleply-The mixture of 2oas. white lead an, I 1 ,,i„t „enisr„„, „ii h,! ' a ,rith 
unpun, ty, al.nost indefuutelv, as absorplion is hardly appreciable fro,,, the s, rfa 
ot the sore, 1 he mixture ,s ,n constant use on the Cmernmen, farms, ,,,,1 no bad 
results Imvi’ oviT oc<.'um‘«l. ' ^ ‘ 


aiiout. stTfh'lic-s out. ;ir<'hos 


•‘C. Bros.," I'wnvorthain, have a hoitie mopisli. lit*> 
lU'ok ill, inis recently Ix'eu put on riou»ev chafl'. 

lieply-The symptoms .are not at all uncommon: tiny are tho.sc of mould and 
blcunlivorm i.oisoniug, so often reterred to. Give „ live-dran, plivsie hill then 
wl.™ that has ceased to scour give twice daily for a week a tabh'.spoo„ of Fow^ 
Ipr ,s solution ami a teaspoon of sulphate of ,|uiiiine in food or mixed with a little 
homy and put in month. Of course stop the nlFeeled chaff, aud put on hran or 
grs'Oii feed only for iho week. 


",r. E. W., Winninowie, has a mare with swelling i,, front of ami on udder 
after wcnninj(. 

Reply— Such swpllin^'s are »lani.in<j. but not serious. When tlic u<Uler is put 
out of action Uicre is nn uinouiit of niaU^riai to be removed br the ivmiihaties, and 
this is the swidlintt. Do not use lurpentine. but the butter'vou have Ix’en usin.f 
rrould do good. A stilisfactory treafmont gonei-iilly is to give'tbe inaic u teasnoou 
of saltpetre in her food two or throe times a day for a forv davs, an<l nili the 
udder twico a 'd.ay with a mixture of half liiiK-water ami olive oil. Milking tlie 
ninre when weaning is stddom mvossary, except in special cases, and then only a 
little to relieve: it only jirolongs the agony otherwise. 

•'.I. V. H.i" Mind.arie. has a brown draught mare, li! yc>ar>. about aii-l above 
ilic coioiK't skill very sore and bJoO'ly discharge ooies out; the hair sticks straight 
out anti falls out: the dis«*h;irge stiuks and irritates, so tliat the Ixast Rtamps and 
bites the part. A peculiar rubbery substance forms where healing hikes placo: she 
seems better when working. 

Reply — A very good deM-riplioii of the disease known as villit.is, which is con-d 
Mtitutioiial .as well as local, ami very ditlicult tu eradicate. Tlie (\rd. consisting of^^, 
brim, cocky chatf, oats, and hay is all right, but the oats must be limited and the 
bnw'ls kept open witli bran. A tablespoon nf Fowler's solution of arsenic shoubi ^ 
1>.' given in the food twice ilaily for thrir weeks. Local tre:\tment ooiiiiuenoos with^ 
t^io or tliree d:iys' hran poulticing, this is lollowed by dressing twice a <l«y with 
dilute acetic acid (d j>er cent, strength'! : after a few days the part must be well 
plastero*! with Venice turi>ei)ti»e and cainjdior ointmeut. one of each to four of 
bird: after this lias been on a few days it is cle.aued off with petrol, and the 
acetic acid used ag.aiii. This routine has to be kept up for nioiitiis. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA-CEREAL 
1916 - 17 . 


AND HAY CROPS, 


Wheat 43 830 972bush. (average, 15.85bush.) ; barley, l,839,6!)2bush. 
(average’, 16,99bush.) ; oats, ] ,825,503bnsh. (average, ll.lGbiish.). 

The preliminary results of the recent harvest have now been issued 
av the (iovernnient Statist (Mr. W. L. . Johnston), who points onl that 
as the statistical year for cereal, dairying, pastoral, horticultural, 
production will in future end on June, 30th, the annual collectioii by 
the police visiting the holdings eannot be made till that date. Special 
arrangements, however, were made to collect particulars of the cereal 
and hay crops through the post, but the results must be coiisirlered 
a.s preliminary until the amiuiil collection referred to has been com- 
pleted It is not anticiiiateil, however, that it will be necessap' to 
Itoriallv revise the results now issued. Fo_r the purpose of the 
present estimate forms were supplied to li,42i farmei^ and replies 
received from 16,306. The results for the balance of 1.) 21 oiilslandmg 
have been estimated. Of the total nnmber lo,683 grew wheat, 4,.3.1i 
barley, and 8,573 oats. 

Wiin.vi’. 

Of wheat, 3,121..'iT4 (3,220.645) acres wore sown, a decrease of 
99,071 acres as compared with the previous season. The^nroa was 
distributed as follows rain, 2 .V 65 . 3 S 3 acres , hay. 328 28D acr^ 
fed oflt, 27,906 acres. It is estimated that 
bushels of wheat wore reaped, an inoreaso of .M06,468bush. on 
previous vear; the average per acre being lJ.8,i (12,46) bushels, 
iiierease ,3.39bush. per aero, and 2.59bush. greater than the previous 
highest average of 13.26bush. in 1909-10. The cut of haj. 443,o83 
toils with an average of 1.35 tons per acre, shows a decrease of 310,933 
tons on the record season, 1915-16, but was well up to the average cut. 

B-iki.ev. 

The total Yield of barley, l,839,692btish., with an average o 
16.99bush. per acre, exceeded the previous record season 
by 142,022bush. Of the total yield l,375,419bush. were returned a.s 

malting. 

O.VTS. 

1 825 503bush, were harvi-sted, averaging 11.16busli. per acre, inis 
is a decrease of 308,871bush., and 5.71bush. per acre on the reeo u 
LsorSlh-ie, The cut of oaten hay, 172,521 tons, averaged Uo 
tons per acre, and though 119, .546 tons below the record yield of 
1915-16, is substantially greater than any previous cut. 

Genek.m-. 

There appears to be a great increase in the nnmber of crops "" 

shares. The harvesting weather was most unfavorable, and, comb ( a 
'.with the shortage of bags and labor at critical periods, 
considerable quantify of grain being spoiled ‘P ,j of 

State. Harvesting was not completed in late districts until the 

April. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, 

CONFERENCE AT WAIKERIE. 

The Murray Jliver Brancl.es of the Agricultural Bureau met in 
conference at Waikerie on May 14th and loth, and the gathering 
ranks as one of the most successful and instructive eontereiices that 
has been held. Consideration was given to a number of (iiieslions of 
importance to irrigation settlements, and, as is usual, papers were read 
by members of the Branches, and addresses delivered bv officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Delegatf-s. 

Mr, Sinks Williams, chairman of the Waikerie Branch, presided, 
and the following visiting delegates wore present :—Kingston-oii-Mur’ 
ray, Messrs, J, and W. ,1. Weatherall and .J, E. Harrington; Murray 
Bridge, Messrs. R. S. Beil, J. Cominyns, W. Fletcher, °G. Lane, and 
E. Nelson; Mypolonga, Messi-s. G. Horner, M. Rayner, and G. 
Wiadrowski; Ranico, Mr. J. G. Odgers; Renmark* Messrs. G. 
Agars, F. H. Basey, F. Cole, M. B. Geneste, F. Hooper, W. E, Mus- 
pratt, R. Nuttal, Ii. Fill, H. S. Taylor, M. Tayler, and W. H. Waters; 
Berri, Messrs. W. Lewis, W. Padinan, X. Cock, C. Harris, and C. 
Hounslow. In Hie absence of the Coinmissioner of Crown Lands 
(Hon. C. Goode), who was detained in Melbourne, Mr. G. .Jeffrey 
(Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board) represented the Department 
of Agriculture, and there were also present the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor A. d. Perkins). Mr. G. Quinn (Government Horticultural 
Instructor), and Mr. II. -L Finiiis (Acting Secretary to the Advisory 
Board). 

Wf.i.co.uinii the Visitors. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, e.vtended a cordial welcome 
to the visitors, and said that he was gratilied to see. so many present. 
Previous conferences had been very successful, and he was convinced 
that that would be a successful conference also. He regretted that 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands (Hon. C. Goode) was unable to be 
present, as he was delayed in Melbourne. The Director of Irrigation 
(Mr. S. McIntosh) had wired liis regret that, owing to indisposition, lie 
would be unable to attend the conference. He (the. speaker) felt 
sure that their sympathies would go out to Mr. McIntosh, who was 
confined to his bed. 

Mr. A. E. Ross, on behalf of the Waikerie District Council, said that 
he was pleased to welcome the visitors to their town. Personally he 
had felt that the importance of the Bureau had not been properly 
appreciated. But he was sure that these producers’ parliaments were 
of greater value to the State, than a great many people realised. F^- 
tunatel.y they had a good Department of Agriculture in the State. He 
urged that two mattei’s which iniist be given attention were the in- 
crease in production, and the exlension of their work in the direction 
which would lead them to become more efficient. He was convinced 
that conferences of the kind they were now holding could not but 
prove beneficial to the prwlncei-s of the State. 
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Mr. J. G. Odgers (Uajneo) thanked the Waikerie Branch for having 
given his Branch the privilege of extending a weleoine to the visitors. 
The Kanico Branch was the oldest in the district, and with the excep- 
tion of Reumark, he believed that the Rameo Branch of the Bureau 
was the oldest on the river. Mr. Odgers briefly traced the history of 
the district from the oUt village settlements to the present, and eou- 
tended that the early settlenients had caused the Governments to turn 
their attention to the advantages of settlement on the ^Iiirray River. 

Pekxixe.n't Points. 

Mr. G. Jetfrey {Vicc-t'hairman of the Advisory Board), in decliir- 
iiig the conference open, said that he desired to personally apologise 
for the absence of the Minister, who had been called to attend, with the 
Premier, at Melbonrne, in connection with the wheat scheme. He 
referred to the fact that there were IDO Branches of the Bureau, repre- 
senting o,000 members, who were represented at the front by about 
10 per cent, of their nnmhers. He urged mend)era to do all tlu*)' 
could, despite depleted numbers, to keep the Branches going until 
their comrades returned from the war with honors. lie w<‘nt on lo 
speak of Major Johnston's report on the river, and toueijing on irriga- 
tion, said that though in dried fruits lliey had cauglit up to the de- 
mand, he was convinced that after the war such a new set of conditions 
would be evolved as would lead to a gi'ealer demand for their pro- 
ducts. He was satislied that in the near future there would be half 
a luillion people settled on the river, and by the system of preference, 
and the shutting out of their strongest competitors, there would be 
ail unlimited market for their products. But they would have to in- 
cr<;ase their production, and pursue a vigorous policy by the adoption 
of other and more perfect systems of grading; and if they did that 
he was satisfied that there was a great and glorious future for the 
river settlements. South Australia was singularly fortunate in having 
in its agricultural department so excellent a stalT, which was so well 
and capably led by Professoi’ Perkins. (Applause.) He eulogised 
the Agricultural Bureau, and in conclusion stated that he was pleased 
to be [ireseiif, and in deedaring the conference open he wished thr 
delogati-s every success, and a hapi)y and proaiKmoms futinv* for the 
district. 

The CoDLiN Moth. 

Mr. Harrington (Kingston) said that the codlin moth had made its 
appearance nn, he thought, all the holdings in Kingston, ami as no 
settler tliere seemed to understand the matter, he a.sketl for a liiscussioii 
on the subject. 

Mr. Quinn said that from now on the insect e.xisted as a caterpillar 
in trees and in crevices of fruit boxes. It develop«‘d into a cocoon, 
and gradually developed as similar insects did, and in the blos.^oni 
season the parent moth deposited eggs in the plants, wliich eventmilly 
became caterpillai’s, and entered the fruit. The, remedy was \o keep 
the trees clean, and to keep bandages of flannel, or even newspapi'i's. 
found the trees, which enabled the grower to gather the caterjiillars 
and destroy them. That was the, old style; but now' the arsenal of 
lead spray had been found most effective for the purpose of destroying,' 
the insects at the proper time, which was in the early stages of the 
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caterpillar’s life. The first spray shoiilil he given when the blossoms 
fell away from the tree; then a fortnight afterwards, and a third 
spraying a month or six weeks later. Tliat was the method of dealing 
with eodlin moth, and with four .sprayings, where the work was pro- 
perly done, the remedy wa-s effective. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Quinn said that fruit which came into a 
fruit-growing district should be accoiiipanied by a certificate of clean- 
liness. If a merely superficial examination of the fruit at the top of 
a case wms made, it would not be effective, and even if every apple 
was examined it would not necessarily mean tliat the moth would be 
detected. 

Mr, Goodehild said that nnlil every person who had an odd tree or 
two was eoinpelled to spray there would be trouble. There was the 
danger from old case.s being used for various purposes. 

Several speakers referred to the success of spraying operations, 
and Waikerie growers were advised to procure 5 plant on tlie co- 
operative principle which could be, then used on eveiy orchard. As 
far as Kingston was coneerneil the sctller's were advised to take the 
(rouble in hand at once, and if this Averc done it would be pos.siblc to 
keep the moth in check. 

In reply to a question Mr. Quinn said that a late ripening fruit tike 
the Rome Beauty retiuireel spraying at the end of .January, 


Exi’Out of Pe.ars, 

Mr. F. 11. Base,v (Renuiark) siibiiiilled the following resolution - 
“That this eonfei-'ence of River MuiTuy Mranclu-s of the Agriciilturai 
Bureau considers that in view of the large and growing acreage of 
nears planted on the riv.-r, the iiiimer of Hie export of pears is a yerv 
important one, ami desires to emplia.sizc the iiecessil.v for the provi.sion 
of more satisfactory refrigerating arraiigeuieiifs (wliieli must be coiii- 
bined Avilh self-registering thermometers) on the earryiug steaim rs. 

In speaking to the motion, he said tliat pear export was a most im- 
portant matter to men 011 tin- river. Some men had talked of pulling 
up their pear trees, but he AVas a believer in the exportation of pears, 
and his firm liad sneeessfully exported the fruit. They had realized 
10s. per case in London, and it cost them 6 s. per case to get the fruit 
to London Other growers with more ex|ierienee had received Ids. 
per case, and Victoria had done very well in sliippmg Duchess pears 
to London; eoiiseqiieiil ly lie did not see whv Bmitli Australia shuu d 
not make a -sueeess in Hie same diroelion Ho iiiKlerstood 1';'* ^ 
depended on the ship's engineer in regard to keeping the piais at the 
iv^^isitc temperature on Hie steamers, and he held that the expiu^s 
si, mil, I not be at the iiierc.v of one main he trouble 
apple exportation had lieeii proved prohtahle, the f' 

« IS still a speeiilation. If was certain that pears miiiirtd to 1» kept 

pi'diiiably tn Loti<b)n. imd m c.nnUr. 

!sii't')i(;then tlu* baiuls of tlio Oovoriunont. 
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Mr. W. Lewis (Berri), in seconding the motion, said that some 
growers in Berri had suggested pulling up their pears and planting 
currants, There should be some outlet for the pears, and if they 
could solve the question of export, all would be well, as there was no 
doubt that the fruit could be grown. 

Mr. Quinn referred to a conference of growers in Melbourne, who 
had waited on the Minister for the Navy (Mr. Jensen) , who had as- 
sured them that a clause would be included in the bills of lading of 
ships controlled by his department to provide for a temperature being 
kept at a degree which would be suitable for the fruit. There was a 
large market in Europe for the pear. Until the growers arranged 
for the cool storage of pears at the wharf, and the conveyance in 
properly constructed railway vans was provided for, there would 
always be doubt about the successful exportation of pears. They might 
rave at steamship companies, but there were faults to be remedied a 
little nearer home. 

CiTRiTS Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Cole (Renraark) moved — “That iu the opinion of this con* 
ference the time has arrived when a citrus growers’ association should 
be formed.” Growers had been obtaining good prices for Washing- 
ton navels, but the time was coming when they would not get these 
prices. He contended that there was a necessity for central packing 
sheds, where the fruit could be packed and graded systematically. An 
English firm had advised him that a better system of packing was 
necessary, and he held that they must take steps in the direction of 
keeping up the continuity of supplies to the overseas market with a 
certain number of cases of fruit, irrespective of the requirements of 
the local market, It was admitted that the properly graded and well- 
packed fruit commanded the highest prices. 

Mr, Ross (Wuikerie) seconded the motion, but urged that if they 
paid attention to the Australian market at present they would have 
enough to do. It had to be realized that they would have to be con- 
tent to get 6s. per case for Washington navels at the orchard, and it 
should be arranged that river oranges could always be obtained in the 
market, and not have, as at present, a glut one week and nothing the 
next. The great thing was to regulate the supply in accordance with 
the demand. He thought the various settlements eould get together 
and make arrangements to supply the jnarkets and avoid gluts. A lot 
of money had been lost through haphazard systems having been fol- 
lowed, but when the increased quantities of oranges were available 
they would have to have system. Tf they did this, then he was satisfied 
that it would pay them to dispose of Washington navels at 6s. the case 
at the orchard. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ross (Waikerie) moved — ^“That steps be taken in each irriga- 
tion settlement on the river to appoint committees to consider the for- 
mation of a citrus growers’ association, to draw up suggestions and 
exchange views with one another, with a view to the organization of an 
association as early as possible; and, further, that the Reimin.rk 
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Branch be requested to invite the co-operation of Ctirlwoa and Mil- 
dura. Mr. AV. I/ewis (Berri) seconded the motion, and urged that 
the corainittee should be formed at once. Mr. Cock (Berri), Mr. 
Waters (Reninark), atid Mr. I'aylor (Renuiark) supported the motion. 
The motion was carried unaninionsly. 

A GaE.tTKR Range op P.sodi-cf.. 

Mr. A. E. Ross ( Waikcrie) urged that steps be taken to look after 
the interests of growers in regard to the overseas markets in respect 
to dried fruits. With preference within the Empire, they would have 
a great market in Canada, England, and the other Dominions, and all 
they needed was a preference of a. penn.v. Then there was the question 
of wine grapes, and he fedt that there was a great future for the river 
settlements in this direction. If the Government erected wineries and 
leased them to the settlers, it would be well; but it the Government 
would not do that, the settlers would have to combine and provide 
them for themselves. Then there was the question of canning the 
fi'uit, for which there was a large and growing demand for the high- 
quality article for S,v<Jney, Jlelbourne, and India. He did not think 
that dried apricots and peaches were attractive looking, and he pre- 
ferred the properly canned article. He thought they would get good 
returns from tobacco growing. Another payable proposition was 
linseed, grown on tlie unirrigatod sainly soils, which would grow the 
best linseed tliat could be produced. From the figures he had been 
given he was convinced that linseed raising was a better proposition 
for tlio small man than wheat. Canarv seed was also a payable pro- 
position, and he was informed that little expense was necessary beyond 
the ordinary impleincnls of tlie fai Jii. 

Mr. Francis (AVailterie) moved— "That this conference respeetlully 
requests the Governtnent to experiment with lines now imported into 
Australia, such as linseed, canary seed, prnnc,s, tobacco, and figs; such 
c.xperimeiifs to be carried out at Berri, under the supervision of the 
Rcnmark and Berri Brunches, or at Mypolonga, under the supervi-sion 
of the Murray Bridge and lower river Branches, on the same lines as 
wheat-growing tests arc carried out at present." Mr. it. S. Taylor, in 
seconding the motion, said that cotton in small lots Imseed and 
tobacco could be grown on the river. Jlr Shic ds (Remnark said 
that he had e.xpcrienee in Glasgow of linseed which came Ar- 

m-iifiiie, and was crushed and the oil used for cattle cake. They le- 
eeived from fl7 to £3.3 a Ion for the oil, hut when it got to »''« 
prices the Japanese sent in -Soya bean oil, which was largely used He 
did not know whether they could grow 

Glasgow with the high rate of wages which ruled m Austialm. 

The motion was agreo'l to. 

GDVEKN-MEST STn.V51EK WITH DAIET Pl.-IXT, 

Air. A7. Francis (AVaikerici movcd-"That the Government be ask d 
to take into consideration the question of providing to? 

with a hutter-making phP.t and tmK I” 

butter, cheese, mutton, and pork. He said forwarded bv 

pi,^s could be Slaughicml at the wXde and 

iiuch a steamer to townships along the Paunga, ? 
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Morgan railway lines. Settlers could deliver cream to the boat to be 
made into hotter and forwarded to any part of the State. At present 
surplus butter has to be forwarded to the city and sold at pastry 
prices. In the district from Swan Reach to Mannum some, years ago 
settlers were only receiving from 6d. to 8d. per lb. for their butter at 
the best. A steamer was put on by Captain Raiidell to run regular 
weekly trips, with a time table, for each landing, and the settlers started 
forwarding their cream to city factories, and received from Is. to 
Is. 2d. per lb. ; and during the dry nineties those settlers were able 
to make a living on their holdings, the extra 4d. to 6d. per lb. making 
a large increase in their weekly income. The Government were open- 
ing up a large area of fresh land for irrigation, and if facilities were 
provided, lucerne growing for dairying and lamb raising would pay- 
well on the upper river. 

Mr. P. 11. Basey (Renmark) seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

C.\KN1NC. AND Jam F.vctory. 

Mr. J. B. Murdoch (Waikerie) moved — “That the Government be 
asked to take into consideration the question of establishing canning, 
pulping, and jam factories along the river.” 

.Mr. \V. Francis (Waikerie) seconded the motion. 

]dr. Beverley said there was a great deal to be said for the motion, 
as there was a great demand for canned fruit. lie had for the last two 
years dealt with the apricot and pear crops by pulping. 

Mr. A. E. Ross said the question of camiing was out of the cjuestion 
this year, but if they could pulp the fruit so much the better. 

The motion was carried iinanimoxisly. 

Manuring Orchards. 

Mr. W. R. Lewis (Berri) introduced the qvicstion of manuring 
orchards. 

!Mr. Quinn said he had to confes-s that he knew little about the sub- 
ject, hut if they desired information relative to the various properties 
of different manures he could be of assistance to them. But he under- 
stood that was not what was reciuircd. At the experimental orcluird 
at Blackwood manure plots had been conducted, and records had bei'ii 
made. Where superphosphate and bouedust had been used there iiad 
been increased growth in the trees, increased fruit yields, and a de- 
crease ill bitter pit in apples. But ho urged that some patience must 
be observed, and they must wait until they had had, say, a dozen crops 
before they could arrive at any definite idea. In California llie experi- 
ments indicated that there was nothing to equal old farmyard manure.’ 
lie believed that the Government intended to give him the manage- 
jiient of the experimental work at Berri, and ho intended to carry out 
experiments in the direction of manuring. (Applause). lie thought 
that the sandy soils were deficient in potash. 

Mr. Waters (Renmark) said that as the resnlt of placing nuiniues 
(including gypsum) on a nine-acre plot of currants, he had increased 
the yield of currants from 5 Ions to 18 tons. 

Mr. Muspratt (Renmark) said that he usually used superphosphate, 
blood manure, and potash, and had obtained good results, 
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trouble bad been tor some time to get blood manure. The fruit that 
had had the benefit of Rotash would be found to weigh heavier than 
the fruit not so treated. He had had eseellent results also with green 
manuring with peas. He planted a bushel and a half to ttie acre, and 
used a ewt. of superpho.sidiate with tliein. 


In reply to i|uesfion.s from Uypnlonga, Mr. Qninn said that nitro- 
genous inaimres such as blood manures, or blood and bone, were useful 
to stimulate young trees. Hut if they could get sufficient farmyard 
manure, a barrowful to each free might tjc used. In regard to two- 
year-olil citrus trees, lib. to 2lba. of the niislure he laid mentioned ivas 
a suitable (juantity, and the fertiliser could be applied in accordance 
with the irrigation periods. Spraying was effective against brown 
scale on citrus trees if used at the right liuic. The best time to spray 
was when the scale started to spread, and the presence of tliese pe.sts 
was the best indication when to spray, as llie pests seemed to In-eed and 
increase the year round. lie did not think In' could support the carry- 
ing out of manure tests on private blocks. During the past live years 
tlie average importation of dried finiits into South Australia was IfiJ 
tons of prunes and 7J tons of figs. 


In reply to another i|ue.slion, Mr. Quinn said that he did not eon- 
aider lhat'black or brown .scale was snffieiently serious to warrant fumi- 
gation. The spray pump was all that was iiece.ssary. 

Mr. lluspratt said that when planting young orange trees he had 
always used a haudfiil of bone sujxt. He thought also that where, 
as at Mypolonga, they had to put cover crops in, that it was necessary 
to manure the second year. He thought that it was advisable before 
planting citrus trees to dip tliem in a weak kerosiue emulsion. 

In reply to a further c|neslion, Mr. Quinn advised growers to place 
back in tiie soil all the potash lliey could by the burning of cntlings 
and other matter taken out of the ground. 


Mr Quinn said lliev Imd five varieties of ('31)0 figs, ami at Hlack- 
wood and oil Uie Adelaide Plains they found that the variety known as 
Podiiigs No. :i. fulfilled all reiiuircincnts. The trees would improve, 
and earrv over tin? nver-winteriiig figs, which contained the eggs ot 
the wasps, Wliidi, as they developed, entered the heavy spring crop of 
lies and laid eggs, which developed into llie insect about tlie time o 
the blossoming of tlie Sinyrim figs, which only fruited <»'«■ 

Caprifled all the varieties of tig-s, and was now raising seedliii„^ 
thought there were other tigs wliieh ivould improve '""' ^N'lng as 
well as the Smyrna. He did not see wliy we sliould not gioi? dning 
figs, as tlie sainples sent liiin by Mr. .Allan liad been as good as any 
imported dry lu* had 

It was resolv.'d to liold fho lu-xt ooiiloronor at Horri lu ilay, lOlu. 
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POTATO WILT. 


SOUTH-EASTERN CROP AFFECTED. 

Professor T. 0. B. Osborn, M.Sc., recently paid a visit to Mount 
Gambler and the surrounding district, for the purpose of examining: 
the potato wilt, which was affecting the crops of the district. As a 
result of this visit, the Profesfior has supplied the following report to 
the Director of Agriculture: — 

I have to report that, as vo([Ucsted, 1 visited Mount Gambier during 
the Easter recess to exauiine the potato wilt, specimens of which had 
been sent me by Orchard Inspector Fowler. 

I found the site of the original outbreak to he three small contiguous 
plots, perhaps two or three acres altogether, situated at O.B, Flat 
The disease W’as confined to one spot when first noticed some 14 da\ s 
prior to my visit. On April 6th almost the whole area was affected. 

Unfortunately shortly before my visit a sharp frost had damaged 
many of the potato tops in the district. It was not possible to deter- 
mine whether all the dead tops observed were damaged by this wilt 
I believe not, though a few suspicious plants wore noted in a paddock 
about half a mile away from the original outbreak The frost had 
been severe upon the Departmental experimental plots at Mount Gam 
bier, and nothing could be made out there. 

On March 2nd last Mr. Aleock had sent me a wilted potato from 
Reudelsham, but the specimen arrived in the vacation, and was useless 
when received. He and Mr. Fowler were, therefore, anxious for me 
to visit Kendelsham, as I was in the district. On the 7th instant, then, 
ill company of Messrs. Fowler and Aleock, I wont to ilillicant, and 
thence to Rendelsham and Mount Hope. At Reudelsham the frost had 
destroyed the tops completely, while the potato plots i saw at Moiuit 
Hope seemed free of the wilt. The visit, however, was very instruc- 
tive, and I was greatly struck by the extraordinary growth of Solanum 
nigrum (local name “blackberry”) upon the plots at Rendelsham. I 
have never seen any weed so thick. T understand that the local soil 
conditions are such that cultivation is impossible once the crop is in. 
so that a weed flourishes unchecked. But the luxuriant growth of 
such a perfectly useless weed must be detrimental to the area. 

BvMmnis of Wilt. 

There is a sickly discoloration of the leaves, which later become' 
flaccid. Idubsequeutly the stem is involved, the main haulms standijig 
erect, the rest of the aerial parts wilting and becoming brown. 
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PUSGI. 

Amongst the fungi present in the original speeimena tliere was a 
copious growth of VerhcMium Albo-atnim. It is considered to be a 
harmful pathogenic organism by American an,l German workers upon 
«ilt fungi, though rather neglected by Mrithsh patholo-isrs The 
symptoms are similar to those observed. After destroying the tops 
V^rtiaUium passes into the vascular region of the tuber and hibernates 
there. No rot is produced, as by F,isamm, hut there is a discolora- 
tion of the veins at the heel end. I collected several tubers with a 
discoloration at the vascular end. Amongst the other fungi present 
was an undetermined species of Phoma. This genus of fungi cou- 
lains some very important parasites, but I know of no species attack- 
ing potatoes that produces such a wilt. Culture experiments upon 
ihfse fungi are proceeding, upon which I will report later. 

Conclusions. 

In concluding, I should like to state that though this disease is at 
present in an almost negligible amount, the damage that it has done 
is sufficient to show that serious results might be anticipated were it 
to spread. At present I know of no other outbreak. There is every 
reason to fear a spread if the tubers at O.B. Flat arc used as seed. 
The crop will, no doubt, be marketable, but many suiall-sized tubers 
may be expected owing to the premature death of the top.s. There 
may be an ineliiiation to sell these for seed, and. iu my opinion, it is 
flcsirable to prevent this. 

It may be that another year, with a different rainfall, the disease 
will not manifest itself to the same degree. It is hardly safe to risk 
this. Wilt fungi are soil-infecting fungi, and the Americans, who 
have suffered severely from them, found them diffietdt to combat. It 
seems important, therefore, to cheek this wilt disease in as early stage 
as possible. 


PADDY MELON. 


[By F. E. Pl.ace, ^[.B.C.V.S.. Government Veterinary 

Lectiu’er.] 

The name paddy melon is griveu to various melon-iike plants in 
Australia, but llie one generally indieated is the small, rough- 
iTiiited one, CutumiK 7nijrwcat'pus. The next most common one, is a 
degenerate pie melon, Citrullus vulgaris. 

Though horses and other stock are very fond of both fruit and vines, 
they are indigestible, on account of Ihe hardness of the rind, seeds, and 
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stems, which resist the gastiic juice of the horse, and are passed into 
the small intestine in an unprepared condition when eaten in quantity 
Here they set up violent irritation and produce pain and diarrhoea. 

This is due to the violent action upon the muscles of the bowel costs 
by two gliicosidcs contained in them, especially in the small one ; these, 
colocynthin and elaterin, produce violent contractions of the bowels, 
often resulting in knotting and twisting of those organs. If thr 
material is passed into the large bowels, tiiese gUieosules may he broken 
up, bat Ihe utdigeslible fibre soon brings about mechanical stoppage. 
Enteritis ensues in cither case, and is followed by death. 

A correspondent of logical mind inquires if the blindness attributable 
to paddy melon has ever been sheeted home to the plant; he cilso askw 
why cattlo, which seem 0 (jually as fond as horses of the plant, do noi 
suffer from eating it. 

The answer lies in the recognition of certain physiological facts and 
chemical research. Such glucosides are in an ordinary way broken \ip 
ill the macerating processes which occur in the ruminants’ st(miaelis, 
and if not their action on the bowels is helpful in quickly removing 
the softened indigestible fibrous matter. So that the specific poisonous 
action is much modified. 

The blindness has been experimentally produced by both colocynthin 
and elaterin, which, in addition to their irritating action on the mucous 
membrane, of the bowels, have a similar action on that of the neighbor- 
hood of the eyes, and a specific irritating elTeet on the retina, (lolo- 
cynthin, in addition, is known to produce, opacity of the cornea and 
lens, and by one school of medicine' is used in t(ie latter condition in 
llie human being, lii India similar plants containing this toxic pro- 
perty are, a frequent caxrsc of blindness in young cattle. 

Treatment is much more effective when of a preventive nature, that 
is when possible to have the stomach fairly full of digestibb^ food, sueh 
as bran and chaff, before horns go on to the melons; but as this is 
not always possible, curative treatment has to be adopted, and brisk 
purging with aloes 6 drams to 8 drams, given as physic balls, has becii 
found to have good effect. The action of the aloes is two-foid— aloiii 
counteracts the oth<‘r two glueosides, and hastens the evacuation of 
the bowels ; but as these are in a very excitable condition, it is advis- 
able to give sedatives as well, such as chlorodync, or, better, chlornforiu 
ill the way of spirits of chloroform, ^z. to loz. This drug lias a 
specific, effect in breaking down the gliicosides. In addition, local 
treatment may be adopted to the eyes in the early stages. This con- 
sists of a sedative lotion, such as hellailonua or laufbuuun, usi-d as 
fomentations frequently, or more readily the alkaloids alropine or 
morphia may be used as ophthaluiic tabloids, inserted under tbe "yeH'b 
two or three times daily, till the acute symptoms have passed, and tlini 
liie daily application of a lotion consisting of 2gr. of nitrate of silver 
to the ounce of distilletl water, a few drojis of the lotion being syriuged 
into the eyes. An after course of 10 drops tr. nux vomica in ,l littJe 
lioney ou the tongue morning and evening for a week is beneficial. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 


By W. .1, Spafpokd, 8uptrintendeDt Experimoiital Work. 

3. — BOOBOROWIK KXPEIilliPXl’AL PAliJI 

Manager : Mr. F. E. Waddy. 

This farm is situated 120 miles north of Adelaide, and contains 1,344 
acres and has an altitude of 1,200ft. to 2,000ft. It consists of two 
lilcieks, one, the old Xortli Booborowie homesl.cad, is “high” land 
inmning to the highest point in Brown's Hill Range, and contains 1,046 
acres; the other block (No. 478) contains 208 acres of comparatively 
level land, which, in limes of heavy rains, is flooded by the Tumela 
Creek, and is two miles from the homestead. This farm is situated in 
llie centre of a very good district, which contains land suitable for 
cereal-growing, lucerne-growing without artificial irrigation, and really 
rood grazing land not arable. Unfortinmtcly. this farm does not in- 
clude any of the first-class lucerne-growing land, of which many thou- 
Mtiids of acres are to be found in the districi. and as the raising of 
lucerne under those conditions is as yet in its infancy, possibly useful 
experiments in this particular line are impossible to us for the want 
Ilf some of this laud. 

The Se.vsox 1916. 

The year opened w ith but little rain, the first four months only pro- 
iliiciiig l.]2iii.. while the average for the period at this farm is 2.71m. 
Tlie scarcity of rain in file early part of the year was very soon made 
up. however, as May gave 1.62in., which is a little above the average, 
ami this put the soil into good seeding eonditioii; June yielded 4.01m., 
"illi the average at 2..'>5in.: July, 3.36in.. against 1.96iu, : and August 
t l'llii,, when the average is but l,95iii. The period June-August 
totalled ll.Tlliu., whereas llie average for that period is only 6.46in. ; 
iiiid for the first eight months of the year 14.54in. were recorded, com- 
pared to 10.63iu, average for the period. Huring September the rain 
uwd. and only 1.86in, fell, whilst the average is 2.20in. This steady- 
tug up was a great advantage to crops, as in manv places the land 
had been more or less waterlogged for three months, and it now had 
Its chance to drain ami become warm. During October and November 
it large amount of rain, comparatively to the average for these two 
tuotiths. fell, 4.42in. being recorded as against 2,72in. for the average, 
December also e.xeeederl the average very considerably, .and brought 
the total for the year up to 22.41in., whilst the average is but 16.42in,, 


B 
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and not only was the total fall high, but 90 per cent, of it was “useful’' 
rain (April-Xoveunber), when the average percentage of “useful” to 
total rain at this farm is 84 per cent. The table following sets out 
in detail the monthly falls secured at this farm, together with t)io 
means since 1900: — 


Rainfall Distnbution at BooboroidCf 1900-1916. 



Means, 

I90U- 

1909. 

1910. 

1 

1911-1 1012. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Mi’iint, 

19U1). 

IPKi. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

January 

0-55 

0-33 

0-38 

0-19 

0-06 

0-21 

0-49 

0-.31 

0-41 

February 

0-18 

0-03 

1-26 

081 

0-35 

0-07 

— 

0-04 

O' 13 

March 

0-52 

4-00 

0-73 

0-67 

2-96 

0-11 

_ 

019 

0-82 

April 

112 

— 

015 

0-07 

007 

0-67 

1-59 

0-58 

1-02 

Mav 

M9 

1-84 

2-20 

0-21 

0-27 

134 

2-37 

1-63 

]-4ii 

JuHt.' 

2(H 

1-89 

2-92 

3-42 

0-73 

0-51 

3-40 

4-01 

Julv 

1-92 

313 

210 

2 11 

0-83 

1-13 

1-56 

3-36 


August 

1-92 

1-25 

0-73 

2-22 

2-99 

0-10 

2-22 

4-42 

\-u 

Septeiulx'r 

2-06 

4-37 

1-59 

1-89 

3-32 

0-45 

3-34 

1-86 

2-20 

October 

1-74 

1-72 

0-81 

Ml 

1-66 

0-45 

1'22 

2-41 

1-58 

November 

0*9.> 

l-OK 

0-24 

2-17 

0-99 

3-14 

0-2.5 

2-01 

1-14 

December 

069 

0-61 

2-30 

0-63 

0-84 

1-58 

0-70 

1-59 

0-89 

Total 

Total “ Useful” rain 

16-37 

20-25 

15-41 

15-50 

16-07 

9-76 

1714 

22-41 

irv42 

(April-Novemberl 

14 14 

15-28 

1074 

13-20 

10-86 

7-79 

15-95 

20-28 

1385 


Distribution op “Uskpul” R^unfall. 

The total rain that falls in a year influences crops grown, but in this 
direction the “useful” rain (April to November) plays a greater part, 
and still more so does the distribution of tins rain. For the piirposi' 
of clearly seeing the distribution of the “useful” rainfall, the season 
is divided into four periods — seeding, winter, spring, and early summer 
— and the rainfall for each of these periods shown. In the following 
table the distribution of the “useful” rainfall on the above plan will 
be found, togetlier with the means since 1900: — 

Distrihniion of “VsefuV’ Ravifall at Booborowie, 1916, with Means 
.since 1900. 



1916. 

Means, 

1900-1916. 


In. 

Id. 

ScV'linjT rains tApril-Mav) 

. .. 2.21 

2.48 

Winter rains (Junc-Jiilv) 

. . . 7.37 

4..’1 

rains ( Auj'iist-Oc'tober) 

. . . 8.69 

1>. 1 o 

Knrly summer rains (November) .. . 

. .. 2.01 

1.14 


. . . L’0.28 

13.86 


The above table shows seeding rains to be just about avirago at 
2,21in.; the winter rains, with 7.37in., are much in excess of 
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„^crage for tlie farm; so also are spring rains, witli 8.69in. Pro- 
vided that some ram falls in Xovemher, it is the finaiitity of rain dis- 
tributed over the first three periods that mainly affeets crops so that 
lag rains in early summer are not wanted. This year 2in’ fell as 
against the average of a little over lin. With a rainfall disiribiition 
as shown at this farm, it would be almost impossible to get other than 
heavy crops with the ordinary South Australian farming practice. 
The seeding rains were good, and not too heavy, thus giving every 
clianee to kill weeds, and to germinate well all seed put in during the 
period. The winter rains were on the heavy side, and eoaseiiueiitly 
(Ivlayed seeding, but being plentiful, assured growth to crops in places 
not liable to becoming waterlogged. Spring raiii.s were again heavy, 
and so safeguarded all late-sown crops, and tended generally to pro- 
duce much growth. These spring rains were aecom|)anied by excep- 
tionally cool weather, and were followed by heavy early suimncr rains 
and more cool weather, with the result that all crops were very coarse 
and rank. This would have been all right had we experienced ordinary 
siunmer weather from then on; but it was not to be, for in December 
more rain fell, accompanied by cool weather and heavy winds, with 
the inevitable restdt on heavy crops— most of them lodged, some until 
they were flat, and others shelled their grain very badly. The con- 
tinued rains and the cool weather delayed the ripeuing of all the 
varieties, and interfered with harvesting operations to such an exlciit 
that (piite half of the grain of some varieties was lost llirougU lodging 
and shelling. Despite the haiwest I roubles, the past season easily 
proved a record for this farm. 

Caoi’s. 

Other than in the rotation experimental plots, and some mustard, 
the only crops grown consisted of the cereals, of which some were 
ased for hay. 

Miislard . — In field Xo. 5 about 16 acres were ploughed by July 6th 
and worked down, and on July 7fb .nibs, of while ninslard seed was 
hroadca-sted to the acre and harrowed in. This crop, owing to the 
e.xcessivo wet and cold, did not make remarkable growth, and the 
whole area only carried sheep equivalent to -o.JIS sheep-days, or 39,4^ 
shoep-days to the acre, which is less than one sheep to the acre for 
the year — a very poor return for a sown crop. 

H(nj Crops . — Both wheat and oats were grown for hay. In field 
Xo. 1, which carried wheat in 1915, and which was ploughed and cul- 
tivated during 5Iay lOtli to May 16th, and harrowed from May i3th 
to May 17th, a piece of the block was rolled on May 16th. Between 
May 13th and ^lay 17th about 21 acres were drilled in with Calcutta 
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oats— about 3 acres at 821bs. seed per acre, and 18 acres at 751bs. per 
acre— and Icwt. superphosphate per acre. The whole of the area was 
harrowed after seeding. 

The block of these oats was cut for hay, and the 21,17 acres cut 
produced 58 tons 4cwts., for an average of 2 tons Wewts. llOlbs, 

Part of field No. 8 (about H acres) was ploughed in June, after 
having carried oats in 1915, cultivated, and harrowed immediately, 
then seeded with King’s Red wheat, at the rate of 961bs. seed and Icivi. 
superphosphate per acre; the piece was then harrowed. The area 
cut for hay— ;t.60 acres— gave 9 tons, or an average of 2 tons lOeivts, 

Some 13 16 acres of wheat headlands were cut, and produced 42 Ums 
iOewts.. at an average of 3 tons 4ewts. 66lhs. to the acre. This made 
the total wheat cut 16.76 acres, which gave 51 tons lOcwts,, for an 
average of 3 tons Icwt. 511hs. to the acre. The hay ent is shown in 
the following table: — 


Haij Cut, HnoboroKK, 1916. 


Area. 

Acres. 

Oatcu hay "Vi*. 

Wlipaten hjvy 


Total Yield. 
T. c. i.. 
r>S t (» 
51 10 0 


Total hay cut. 


.17.1)3 


lOD 14 0 


Yield i>er Aero, 
T. c. L. 

2 14 no 

S 1 01 


2 17 94 


The hay returns obtained al this farm have been kept since 1912, 
and in the table below these will be found, with the mean yield for 
the period. 1912-1916: — 


Year 


1912 
191 :i 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Means 


Hay Ucliinis, Booborowie, 1912-1916, 


Total 

Kainfali. 

** Useful ” 
Rainfall. 

Area 

Total Yiehi. 

I 

T, 

Yield 
icr Acre, 

111. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. c. i.. 

C. !• 

15.50 

13.20 

70.00 

132 5 0 

1 

18 « 
s 9 ; 

15.07 

10.86 

70.00 

109 14 0 

1 

9.76 

7.79 

— 

failure 


— 

17.14 

1.5.95 

52.27 

141 15 0 


1 5 4' 

22.41 

20.28 

37.93 

109 14 0 

- 

17 9- 

. 15.98 

13.62 

— 

- 

1 

If. 2i 


Oal Crops. — The oats grown in field No. 1 were sown for the doulili- 
purpose of cutting for hay or leaving for grain; as things turned out. 
the whole of it was cut for hay. This proceeding only left for gra'ii 
oats that were sown on experimental plots. Of these, Scotch Gre\ oats 
from 875 acres yielded at the rate of 49bush. 211bs., and Calcutta oa s 
from 3.352 acres at the rate of 28bush. 201bs. These togethe- luakr 
a total of 138bnah. •3.31bs. harvested from 4.23 acres for an average 
yield of 32hnsh. 331bs. to the acre. 
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The oat yields received at this farm since 19l;t are to be found in 
the table below : — 


Oat RHurns, Uoohorome, 191:1-1916. 


Total “Useful” Total Yield 

Year. Kaiafall. Rainfall Area. Yield. per Acre, 

Ib- ta- Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush, lbs. 

1913 15.07 10.86 -54.00 1,391 13 32 11 

1914 9.76 7.79 — Failure — 

1915 17.14 1.5.95 75.47 2,410 20 31 38 

1916 22.41 20.28 4.23 138 3:i 32 33 


Means 16.09 13.72 — — 21 10 


Barky Crops . — Field No. 8 carried a crop of oats in 19J5, and was 
ploughed from June 13th to June 19th. and harrowed from June 16th 
to June 19th in front of the drill From -June 16th to June 19th 
Cape barley waa drilled in on 331 acres of this field, at the rate of 
601bs. seed with Icwt. superphosphate to the acre, and the whole block 
was immed,iately harrowt'd. Good weather wa.s cxperieticcd whilst this 
field was being seeeded, and rain fell shortly after the operations were 
ooiupletod. Of this block 31.77 acres were harvested for grain, and 
produced 980bush. JOlbs.. for an average of 30bush. 431bs. per acre. 
Besides this block 4.155 uercs of six-rowed barley were han,-csted for 
grain from experimental plots for a total yield of 139bush. 361bs., and 
an average of 33bush. 31 lbs. per acre. The total barley collected was 
l,119btish, 46lbs. from 35.93 acres, and averaged 31bush. 8!bs. Last 
year (1915) was the first time that barley was grown for grain, and 
the following table shows the yields for the two seasons :~ 


Harky licluniSf Boohoorouk. 1915-1916. 


Year. 


Toisli 

•'Wful” 


Total 

Yioia 

Kiiinfull 

Rainfall 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre, 

III. 

III. 

.Acres. 

Busli. lb?. 

Biisb, lbs, 

17.14 

15.95 

3.09 

108 26 

35 6 

22.41 

20.28 

35.93 

1.119 46 

31 8 

19.77 

isTi 



^ 7 


1915 

1910 

Means 

Wheal <'wps.-A number of varieties of wheats were grown for 
»,-,un this vear. ami in every ease were sown on well-worked fallow 
land. The great maiorily of the wheats were grmra in field ^o. Id. 
ehieh carried its last crop of wheat in 1913. and was left m pasture 
ill 1914. The ploughing of the field was done from July 16th o 
September Uth, 1915; it was cidtivated from October Tth to Octo er 
llllh; again from October 25th to November 5th; again from March 
third to April 61h; and finally from May 25th to June bth. The 
whole field was liarrow.Hl immediately after seeding the vanctms ivith 
the drill which was commenced on May 25t.h with Tandilla King, and 
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completed on June 6tli with King’s Red. The seed used to the acre 
varied from 651bs. to 761bs., but all wheat was sown with Ic'wt. super- 
phosphate to the aero. The only two varieties grown under field eou- 
ditioiis away from field Mo. 13 were Queen Fan and Onas. These 
were sown in field No. 7, which was ploughed in the period July 6th to 
July loth; cultivated from September 24th to October 2nd; from No- 
vember 1st to November 7lh; and from May 23rd to June 8th, It 
was harrowed soon after fiinst ploughed — from July 23rd to July 24th, 
and again straight after seeding operations. Part of the Queen Fan 
— about 10-1 acres — was drilled in on May 24th, and the Onas and the 
remainder of the Queeii Fan — about 14 acres— was seeded on June 9tb, 
1 ewt. superphosphate to the acre being used in each ease. The yields 
obtained from the wheat varieties is shown in the table following:— 


Varidy yields, Rooborowic, 1916. 



A rcn. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre, 


.Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

redeiation 

.. .. 32.71 

1,532 43 

46 51 

Yaiidilla King 

,14.25 

1,259 25 

36 40 

Onns (Xo. 7) 

.. .. 1.15 

41 17 

35 54 

Marshall's No. 3 

.... 2(5.U) 

844 0 

32 10 

Qneen Fan (No. 7) 

King’s Red 

.... 21.34 

657 36 

30 40 

.... 15.70 

447 41 

28 :u 

Caliph 

.... 2.78 

76 48 

27 3S 

Bearded Gluyas 

.... OAi 

173 3 

20 K 

King's Red (Selection 7') 

.... 2.80 

69 .51 

24 57 

Qneeii Fan 

.... 2.70 

46 

17 9 

Basil 

.... 2.70 

43 29 

16 5 

Ghiva.s 

.... 2.78 

42 31 

15 19 

College Eclipse 

.... 2.60 

3.3 28 

12 52 

I.ate Gluyas 

.... 3.04 

38 21 

12 37 

Totals 

157.3.3 

5,300 35 

33 44 


The yields shown for the individual varieties is no criterion of liow 
the varieties grew* and the grain they proiluced, l)ut was a very clear 
demonstration of how poor are our harvesting methods when we have 
good seasons. For ijistance, the Queen Fan grown in field No. 13 was 
much better in length of growth, individual plants, heads, and nnmbi-r 
of grains in the heads than the Queen Fan in No. 7, and the grain 
was at least of erpial <|iiality: yet the block grown in field No. 7, be- 
cause it stood up a bit better than the other, yielded JO^hush.. wbiisl 
the. better plot in every way gave only ITbush. This applies to all 
of the varieties more or less, and because of faulty harvesting melhods 
the average yield of the varieties was 33^bush., when it should I nr 
been at least oObush, The above was so practically all over the Htutc. 
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and although the wheat average rcaelied IJ.SJbiisti. to the aere with 
better harvesting methods it would have been ,n„eh nearer 25bush to 
the aere. 

To the above wheal must he added tliaf obtained from the experi- 
mental plots, to show the farm average for ivlieat for the season, and 
this is set out below : — 


Wheat Average, Booborowir^ 1016. 



Area. 

Acre.s. 

Total Yield. 

Rush. 11)8. 
5.306 35 
2.-‘{62 .5 

Yield 
per .\cre. 
Busb. Jba. 

Experimental plots 

59.34 

33 44 
39 48 

Farm avenifie 

216.67 

7.66>' 40 

35 24 


This average yield of Sobush. 211bs. is grand, eonsidering the number 
of varieties grown, and is by a long way the iveord this farm has col- 
lectp.d, being Shush, biglier than the previous reeord. obtained last 
year, and almost 14bush. above the farm average. The data leading to 
the farm average for wheat from 1912 is shoini below in the next 
table : — 

Wheat Returns, Booborome, 1912-1916. 


Total "Useful” Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. .\rea. Yield. per Acre. 

1^- Id* .\(-res. Busb. lbs Hush, ibs, 

1912 15.50 13.20 LSO.OO 4,(45 20 25 48 

1913 15.07 10.86 TS.'i.To 53. 17 0 

1914 9.76 7.79 339.75 990 5S 2 55 

1915 17.11 15.90 284.2S 7,765 2 27 19 

1916 22,41 20.28 216.67 7,668 40 35 24 

llonns .. 15,98 13.62 — 21 41 


The yields obtaiued from the various varieties havo been kept since 
1013, and in the following table the bi liaviour of the main varieties 
is set out : — 

Yielfts of Wheal VaruHes. Boohoroicic, 1013-1916. 


Means 

1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1913-1916. 

Varieties. Bnsb.lh^. Rusli.lbs. Rii.«b.lbs. Rush. ibs. Rush. lbs. 

Federation 2(! 53 .3 43 33 33 46 51 27 45 

Yandilla King 20 36 I 33 27 55 36 46 21 42 

Kin<;’.s Red 21 40 2 34 28 44 27 58 20 10 

Marsluill's No. 3 19 16 2 0 25 50 32 16 19 50 

Ulnyas 18 2 3 16 27 18 15 19 15 59 

Queen Fan — — 35 46 29 17 — 

Bi'ai'ded Gluyas — ■ — 29 2*^ 26 8 — 

Farm averages .... 17 0 2 55 27 19 ‘55 24 20 39 


Total rainfall la.Otin. 9.76iii. t7.14!n. 22.41iii. 16.09in, 

■■ r.si'fnr ' rainfall l(l.'^6in. 7.79in. 15.95in. 20.2Sin, 13.72in, 


ExI'KRTMF,XT.\L Pi>its. 

In 1915 a Work of land was divided up into several .series of rola- 
lim plots, and as only two props have been grown on these plots, the 
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returns are little more than yields of cereals with dressings of super- 
phosphate. Below will be found the results obtained from these plots 
during 1915 and 1916 


lloliilion Plots, Booiorowie, 1915-1916. 


riot. 

191o Treatment. 

i 

1 1916 Treatment. 

! 

j Wheat 
i per Acre. 

Mean 

Yielrl 

per 

.4crc 





B. lbs. 

B. IW. 


Sekies I. 






1 

Bare fallow 

Wheat : 2cwts. super. . . . 

30 

28 




2 

Wheat : 2c\vts. sopor. . . . 

• Batx- fallow 

! 29 

42 

30 

5 


Series II. 






3 

Sorghum 

Wheat : 2ewt?. super. . . . 

.31 

20 




4 

Wheat: 2cwU. sujier. ... 

Sorshuni 

34 

44 

33 

2 


Series IIL 







A. 






0 

Bare fallow 

Wheat without iimnuiv . . 

28 

45 



Cl 

Wheat without manure .. 

. Pasture 

29 

5 



7 

Pasture 

Bare fallow 

— 


28 

55 


B, 






8 

Bare fallow 

. i Wheat : kwt. stipeT .... 

. 37 

47 



9 

Wheat : ^cwt. sopor 

Pasture 

37 

9 



10 

Pasture 

. j Bare fallow 

“ 


37 

28 

11 

C'. 

Bare fallow 

Wheat : lewt. sii|(i. r 

. 39 

17 



12 

Wheat; Irwt. super 

Pastiiiv 

38 

51 



13 


. Ware fallow 




39 

•1 

1). 






14 

Bare fallow 

. Wheat: 2cwt.«. sU[X'r. ... 

. 39 

30 



1') 

' Wheat : 2ewts. super. . . . 

Pastiiri- 

.37 

t; 



I'l 

Pasture 

. , Bare fallow 

— 


38 

18 


E. 


i 




17 

Hare fallow 

. Whe<at ; 3ewts. supf-r. . . . 

. • 40 

0 



IS 

Wheat : 3cwts. super. . . . 

. Pasture 

. 39 

40 



10 





39 


IV. 






A. 






20 

Bare fallow 

Wheat : 2cwts. siijier. . . . 

43 

4t) 



21 

Wheat : 2ewt?. .super. . . . 

Biarlev : lewt. sup«T 

37 

37 



22 

Barley; Icwt. super 

Bare fallow 

• , “ 


40 

38 


B. 


! 




23 

Baiv fallow 

. i Wheat : 2e\vls. sujicr. . . . 

42 

25 



24 

Wheat : 2cwt.':. supi-r. . . . 

Oat.s : lewt. .sUjKT 

. 3J 

0 



2n 

Oats : Icwt. su])er 

. Bare fallow 

— 


38 



C. 






20 

Bare fallow 

Wheat : 2cwts. super. . . 

42 

41 



27 

Wheat : 2cwt.s. supe r. . . . 

Peas : Icwt su]X'r. .... 

30 

24 



28 

P«'a.s : Icwt. >npi-r 

: Bare fallow 

• , — 


39 
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Sofatioti Plots, BofihQTov^m, 191o-I916 — continued 


Plot. 

19i.5 Treatment. 

1916 Tn-atment. 

Wheat i 
per Acre. I 

Mean 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 




B. lbs. ; 

B. lbs. 


Series I\. 




1 

D. 


I 


29 

Bare fallow 

Wheat : 2cwts. .supT 

44 :>4 ; 


30 

Wheat : 2cwts. sujX'r 

Rape : Icwt. super 

31 52 


31 

Rape : Icwt. super 

Bare fallow 

- 

38 23 


Series V. 




32 

Bare fallow 

Wheat ; 2cwt.s. sillier 

44 47 


33 

Wheat : 2cwts. supr r 

Bare fallow 

34 52 

39 49 


Series VI. 





, A. 




34 1 

i Bare fallow 

Wheat : 2cwts. s'lp-r 

49 5 • 


35 

i Wheat : 2cwtH. suimt 

Bariev; 2ew1.«. super 

3.7 1 


3rt 

i Barley: 2cwtci. .super 

Pasture 



37 

j Pasture 

Bare fallow 

— 

42 3 


1 B. 


j 


3S 

1 Bare fallow 

Wheat ; 2ewt-s. siijicr 

1 4R 42 


39 

1 Wheat: 2c»1#. super 

Oats : 2cwt-s. .‘lupcr 

i 35 49 1 


40 

I Oats : 2cwti!. super 

Pasture . . . . 

— 1 


41 

j Pasture 

Bare fallow 

— • 

42 15 


Series VII. 




42 

Bare fallow 

Wheat and lucerne ; 2cwts. 

1 33 47 




sup-r. 



■ 43 

Wh('at anO Iticeme : 2ewT,<, 

Lni-eme 

.13 37 



suix-r. 





Luronie 

Lua-me 









Series Vlll. 




47 

Bare f.allow 

Wlieat .and Rye Gra-ss 





2f-Wts. .«U{XT. 



43 

Wheat and R\v Grass 

: Rve Gras-s 




2cwt.-‘. siijH’r. 




,,, 





.79 


Bare fallow 

- 

.14 4.5 


Crops othr them IV/uirf in Potation Plots. 


^KKIKS IV., A — 

Barley: Icwt. siipcr. . . 

Series IV., B — 

Oats : Icwt. super. . . . 

Series VT.. A — 

Barley : 2cwt.s. siijHT. 

Series VT,. B. 

Oats : 2cwt3. su|XT — 


1015. 

Yield jK'i Acre. 
Bush. lh<. 

1916. 

Vicki |X‘r Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

Mean 

Y'icld per Act 
Bush. Ihs. 

2T ' fT 

26 

27 

27 12 

31 0 

33 

23 

32 16 

41 7 

34 

16 

37 3C 

40 20 

23 

5 

31 .12 
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Series IV. C— 

Peas; superphosphate. In 1915 this erop wa.s harvested for grain, and 
produced 12bush. 42Ibs. to the acre, but iu 1916 it was fed off by sheep, with tiie 
following result: — From December Jlth to 22nd a flock of 146 ewes were on plot 
and the same flock again from December 25th to 27th. making a total of 1 S 9 g 
sheep-days for an area of 1.7214 acres, which equals 3.02 sheep per acre for 
days. 

Series IV. D.— 

Rape; lewt superphosphate. Both in 1915 and 1916 this crop was fed down by 
sheep, with the following results: — 

1915 — From October 5Ui to 13th, 100 sheep; October i6th to 22nd, 307 sbeep’ 

December 15th to 17tb, 350 sheep, which together equals 4,542 sheep- 
days for 1.7214 acres, or a carrying capacity of 7.23 shee,p to the acre 
for a year, 

1916 — From October 28th to November 3rd, 240 sheep; December 9th to loth, 

100 sheep; December 29th to January 2Dd, 12 sheep, together equal- 
ling 2,08S sheep-days for an area of 1.7214 acres, or 3.32 sheep to 
the acre for the year. 

Series Vil. — 

Wheat with lucerne and 2cwt9. superphosphate. The gracing of tbe plot sown as 
above in 1915 was done at one period with a flock of 110 sheep, from November 
7th to 18th, which is 1,210 sheep-days on 1.6912 acres, and is equivalent to 1.96 
sheep per acre for the year. 

Series VIIT. — 

Wheat with rye grass and 2cwt8. superphosphate. The grazing of the plot sown 
as above in 1915 was as follows: — 50 sheep from October 5th to 7tli; 200 sheep 
from October 9th to 10th; 150 sheep from October 17th to 19th; JIO sheep from 
November 3rd to 4th, making a total of 710 sheep-days on 1.6912 acres, and equal 
to 1.15 sheep per acre for the year. 

Seed in BoMion Plots, 1916. 


W’heat — Federation 751bs per acre 

Barley — Cape 58lbs. per acre 

Oats — Calcutta Tolbs. per acre 

Peas — Karly Dun lOOlbs. per acre 

Rape— Dwarf Essei 411bs. per acre 

Lucerne— Hunter River 6lb8. per aero 

Rye Grass — Italian 91b3. per aero 

Sorghum — Early Amber Oane . . . . Tibs, per acre 


Pekmanekt Manorial Plots, Booborowie, 1916. 

In 1915 a set of permanent mamirial plots were surveyed, so that 
the experiments will be conducted on the bare fallow-wheat system, 
and one part was worked as bare fallow that year and cropped this 
year, whilst the other portion was hare-fallowed in 1916. Federation 
w heat was used in all cases, and the results obtained, although only for 
a single season, are comparable one with the other for the particular 
conditions that obtained. 


Plot. ilamiTing per Acre. Grain per .\cro. 

Bush. Ibs^. 

1. iewt. superphosphate 36 58 

2. Icwt. superphosphate 38 57 

3. 2cwtfl. superphosphate 39 3 

4. 3cwta. superphosphate 38 0 

5. No manure 32 58 

6. lewt, superphosphate, Jewt. nitrate of soda (spring) ...... 40 18 

7. 2cwt3. Superphosphate, icwt, nitrate of soda (spring) 40 50 
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Permanent Manurial P,a)ts, B«,bor«av,e, im^confinued. 

Manuring pfr Acre. 


Plot. 


8. Icwt. supcrphospliatc, ^cwt. sulphate of ; 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
\5. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


2cwt9. superphosphate, itvrt. sulphate <.f |.ota«h >^oediS 
2ewt3. superpliosphatc, Jcirt. sulphate uf iiotasl, , 

nitrate of soda (spring) ^ ’ 

lewt. superphosphate 

No manure 

lowt. basic, slag 

2cvvt3. basic slag 

10 tons farmyard manure 

10 tons farmyard manure, 2cwts. supci'pho.-plmtc 

10 tons farmyard manure, 2c\v(.s. supcrphosphaie, sill 


2cwts. superphosphate (half at ploughing! . . 
2c\vt8, superphosphate (half at ploughing,!, Ic 


Omin per Acre. 

Buiih. 

lbs. 

) .. 41 

25 

0 . . 3S 

n 

... 10 

50 

... 44 

1 

K’W't 


. .. 40 

34 

... 40 

n 

... 40 

9 

. .. 41 

55 

. .. 42 

23 

. .. 40 

7 

. .. n 

44 

hate 


. .. 42 

5 

. .. 41 

S 

... 45 

.58 

. .. 40 

40 

soda 41 

31 


Permanent Cultivation Plots, Boobohowie, 1916. 

Ill 1915 a serifs of cultivation plot.s, having as their object different 
methods of treating bare fallow, were eomraenecd, and they carried 
tlieir first crops in 1916. They are worked on liare fallow-wheat 
system, and received 2cwts. snperphosphale to the acre. This season 
they all carried Federation wheat, with the following results:— 


Plot. 


Trnatmf'tit. 

Farhf Fallow (Jane-July). 


Yield per Aero. 
Bush. lbs. 


24. Ploughed 6in. deep and harrowed within a few clay.«. Cultivated 

or harrowed whenever weeds or a crust render necessary ..40 48 

25. Ploughed 6in. deep and left rough throughout the winter. Culti- 

vated or harrowed whenever weeds or a crust reader 
necessary 41 4 

26. Ploughed 6in, deep and rolled within a few days, and cultivated 

or harrowed according to circumstances. Cultivated or 
harrowed wbeneser weeds or a crust render necessary .. 33 25 

27. Ploughed 6in. deep and skim ploughed after first rain. Culti- 

vated or ha^^o^Yt■d whenever weeds or a crust render 
necessary 41 1 


Late Falioxc (Scpttmher). 

*28. Ploughed 3i». deep and cultivated according to requiremeiits, 

but not rolled 

29. Ploughed 6in. deep and heavily rolled the same day as ploughed. 

Cultivated according to requirements 

JMfwnin Phnujliing (March or April). 

31 ), Not bare fallowed. but ploughed 4in. deep and immediately 
rolled. Cultivated according to requirements 
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Permanent Depth of Plodghing Pixms, Hooborowie, 1916. 

Besides the above series of cultivation plots, a further series of depth 
of ploughing plots was started at the same time, on the hare fallow- 
wheat system, using 2 cwts. superphosphate to the acre with the crop. 
The first crop was grown in 1916, and Federation wheat was used 
throughout the series. 


riot. Depth of Ploughing. Yield per Acre. 

Bash. lbs. 

ill. Ploughed oiii. deep 40 2 

02. Ploughed 6in. deep 37 20 

33 . Ploughed 9 iii. deep 33 54 

34 . Ploughed Din. deep (to be then twke ploughed 3 in. before again 

being ploughed Din.) 33 4j 


(.’rimv.vnoN op Gkowi.vo Ckreai,s Experiment. 

Ill these experiiuentai plots the cereals wheat, oats, and barley were 
drilled in rows 2 ]in. apart, and the strips between the rows were 
kept loose and free from weeds by eiiltivalion. Account was kept of 
all work done, and the lime occupied by each operation, so that the 
extra cost of tlie working over and above ordinary farm methods can 
be found. 

C!'bTlV.\T10N OP ‘ KoSEWOR'i'llY’* \Vj!E.\T. 

■'Hoseworthy'' wheat was drilled into 1 acre of land in rows 
apart; lllbs. of seed were used to the acre, aiul 2 c\vts. superphosphate, 
Tliis acre plot received two horse-hooings. one taking 2J hours and 
the other 2 hours 20 miiuites to do, and hand weeding by one lad for 
27 lioiirs. The wheat yielded :Hlbusli. 571bs. for an extra cost of 16s. -Id. 
for the acre, andved at as follows ; — 1 horse for 1 day, 2 s. 6 d. ; 1 man 
for 1 day. 9s, ; 1 lad for 8 hours, 4s.; less 491bs. seed at Id. per lb. 

CiLTiVATioN OP “Scotch Gkey” Oats. 

■’Scotch Orey" oats were drilled into 1 acre of land in rows 21:ii. 
apart: 121 hs, of seed were used to the acre, arid 2 ewts. of superphos- 
phate. This acre plot received two horae-hoeings, one taking 2^ hours 
and the oth-w 2 hours 10 minutes to do; but no haiid-hoeiiig was toimd 
to be necessary. The oats yielded at the rate of 49bush. 211bs. to tht- 
acre for an extra cast of 2 s. 8 d., worked out on the same basis a.s above, 
but being less 48ib8. .seed. 

Ci.LTfVATiox OP “Short Head” Barley. 

“Short Head” barley was drilled into 1 acre of land in rows 21in 
apart ; 12 lbs. of seed were used to the acre, and 2 ewts. superphosphate. 
This acre plot received two horse-hoeings, one taking 2 liours 20 minuet's 
and fh(> other 2 hours 45 minutes; but no hand-hoeing was necessary. 
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l-he barley produced 41bush. 3filbs. to the acre for an extra coat of 
:,s 4d.. worked out on the same basis as for the »heat, but with an 
ijjlowance for 481bs. seed saved. 

Unfortunately not enough seed of ,he particular varieties was 
olitainable at the time to grow check plots of them under ordinary farm 
conditions. This fault will be eorreeted in the coming season- but as 
we were in a position to start these plots, although with a ’limited 
amount of seed, ive decided it would be better to get them going in- 
.st('ad of losing a year’s results. 


(jENERAL. 

The nuiiiager of the farm (.Mr, P. Iv Wad.ly;, in his report. ,,(ate.s 
Unit several heavy frosls, with hot days, occurred during October- but 
tlK-se, changed to damp, thundery conditions, and the mile noticeable 
Ja.uage done by the frost was to the plot of sorghum, which wa.s cut 
to the ground and did not recover. The land being in good condition 
llie crops eaine away nicely, and made sph-ndid growth throughout 
the year, and the good spring rains caused the heads to fill well, -with 
III.' resulting good yield. The yield would have been ni.icli higher if 
all of the wheat could have been gathered, hut the rough, sformy 
weather during the sunimei- knocked the crops about badly; much 
wheat was shaken out. and a large proportion could not be picked up 
iiy the harvesting iiiat-hines. The fodd.-r orops, rape and peas, made 
splendid growth ; thi' ra|)e made a poor start, hut had \vlinll\- recovered 
by the end of the winter. 


FRUIT TREES, 


THE PKJ.NCIFLES OF PKrXTXG. 

The Horliciiltiirnl hisl?’n('tt)r iJlr. Geo. Quinn), at a recent confer- 
eti'e of the River .Murray liranclies of llie Agricultural Bureau, 
'ii’livered an address on the principles of pruning fruit trees. 

It WHS stated that every nnan had his own methods of pruning, he 
and Professor I^ailey had written that no system of pruning 
^'Fmld be said to bo wholly wrong, and that no system could be claimed 
to be entirely right. Tliere were two recognised systems of pruning 
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aud training trees, the European and the American. These were two 
very diverse methods, but so far as they were concerned they conlf] 
not adopt either of them on account of the cost of labor and the dis- 
tance from the world's markets. The orchard was the best place to 
demonstrate pnining, but it was wise at times to resort to the Iccluro 
room and there discuss the philosophy of the subject. The idea of 
pruning was to increase the size and quality of the fruit, to maintain 
regular crops over a long period, and to accomplish these aims u])on 
economic lines, and he wished to emphasise not to lose the economie 
side of Uie (piesliou. The commercial side liad to be considers! 
What might he called the philosophy of pruning could be summed nj) 
in the accumulated obseivalions of the behaviour of plants when mh- 
jectod to certain operative treatments under known conditions of soil 
and climate. 


The Basic Principuks. 

What were the basic principles of pruning? They were founded cm 
a knowledge of certain laws, or effects which almost invariablv 
oecuiTcd in tlie growth of plants. Tliey might summarise them undm’ 
five points:— (1) The value of foliage to the plant, (2) the advantages 
accruing to a vertical position. (3) the natural balance between roots 
and branches, (4) the vigor of vegetation versus fruit production, (5) 
that large numbei's of fruit were incompatible with fine size aud 
quality, Taking the foliage of the trees, it had to be remembered tliat 
that was almost equal in value to the stomach and lungs of an animal, 
and the health and vigor of the tree depended on the spread of healthy 
foliage on it. Then there were the advantages which accrued to the 
upright branches which all tended to grow stronger. That was always 
taken advantage of in nmining, and was a point that could not be 
lost sight of in tlie training of the vine, liy dislribuliug the prin- 
cipal branches of vines on a trellis a better distribution of the sap was 
obtained to all ])arls. Tlie same practice was applied in connoctiou 
with the growth of apples, in which the weaker trees were trained 
towards the upright position and the stronger ones in an oblique direc- 
tion. The relation of the upper parts of the tree to the roots had lo 
be considered, and much trouble had been observed in the Adelaide 
hills from not recognising the balance between the upper part and 
the roots of the trees. In planting young trees they had to remember 
that the gardener in uprooting the trees from the nursery had probably 
left two-thirds of the roots in the ground, hence they always cut back 
the upper portion of the tree after planting. Much vigor of vege- 
tation in a growing plant was usually opposed to a ])rolific fruiting 
habit. By means of summer pruning the plant material building 
facilities were restricted by i-emoving some of the foliage. Hence its 
effects were deemed conducive to fruit bearitig. A large inunkr of 
fruits was incompatible with large size and good ipiality, and by Ihin- 
ning off by luand as was done in Europe, a reduction was eireeteil bit! 
an iiicrcasr'<l size obtained. Here we lessened tbe inimbim of tk 
fruits by cutting off fniit bearing spurs, which thus also te’uh'd to 
increase tin* size of the fruit. Summer pruning devitalised the Iroe, 
and if persisted in to a great extent would ultimately kill the tree, 
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whereas winter pruning, in conjunction with other operations, would 
triid to strengthen the trees, more particularly in certain desirable 
directions. Ti^ey could not compare the cutting away of tree limbs 
with the cutting off of limbs of an animal, as an animal could not 
grow another limb. 

I’BE Re.'.SOK tor Pri NINO. 


Why was pruning done at all, it might he asked? Pruning was 
done to modify the form of the tree to meet economic needs, and to 
counteract unfavorable climalic comlitions, to reduce or stimulate the 
production of wood growth or fruit bearing as the ease deiiiauded, and 
to remove injitred or worn-out parts of the u-ee. In modifying tlie 
form of our fruiting plants we were gradually evolving a type of tree 
and grapevine adapted to onr own conditions. The hotter' and the 
more exposed the position the shorter should they have (he stem, so 
they preferred to have a short stem with stout limbs, and thereby bring 
the fruit within easy reach, and to shade the, ground and protect the 
tree from high winds, They appeared to be following a slightly dif- 
ferent system of pruning on the Hurray to tiuil adopteil iu other parts 
ot Australia. They had ori'ed in the past in lire direction wliich 
induced trees to produce wood. They shoulil know tliat by loo 
vigorous a growth they got lc,ss fruit, and it became neccsiary to stunt 
the tree to obtain blos-som and fruit, lint if (Init went too far they 
had to apply sucli inetliods to it as would cause it to grow again. That 
was wdiat all pruning onerafions aimed a1 — (lie building ot tlie tree so 
that it would prove of tlic greatest commercial use. The removal ot, 
and the renewing of worn out parts of rrees was given less attcntioii 
than others. Wounds in irecs were freuueiilly seen that were not 
healing on account of llie cuts being in a wrong position, it rwiuived 
no more care to make a cut in Hie right direction and cleanly Han it 
did to hack 0(7 a iimb. Uc ncg«l growers to use sharper and lietter 
adapted implements for their pruning operations. 


PK.\OTIC.\Ir Sl'GGKSTIUN'fS. 

in the case of spur fruiting types of deciduous trees we Imtl 
ipple pear, and plniii. and the peach, apricot, and nectarine ^ 
ealled shoot frnifing (roes. In dealing with (leci^oiis r ^ 

first two or three yearo tlie treatment was 

oil growing pi'iiiie trees tor man. obtained 

Assuming that a "“'ck R not a diffieuli 

and It became necessan its condition. It 

Iiiader to prune the tree so as to get it to its noriiia 
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was found that the quality of the fruit of the prune tree would d(‘- 
teriorate if they allowed it to become a mass of subdivided laterals. 
T.lnlcss some pruning was done the quality of the fruit declined, and 
the profit of the grower was consequently reduced. Tf they could 
regulate the trees as to get away from the heavy and light eroppiuir 
years they would do a ^‘eat deal The winter before the heavy croj) 
was anticipated the thinning out should be carried into effect, and 
not the year before the light crop. That W'ould prevent the tree 
making undue growth and enable it to return a reasonable amount 
of fruit and so keep the tree in some form of regularity of growtli 
and bearing. On the river they could get a quicker return than on 
the colder areas, as the remilt of the stronger gro^vth induced by 
increased sun heat. Under such conditions they should prune yoniiw 
trees for two years, and the third year they should be less manipulated 
with the pruning knife. If they did not desire to let the trees grow 
weaker they should cut them back again in subsequent years. 

“The Unstopped Le.\der.“ 

He had in the different settlements fo\mil a different interpretation 
of what was termed the “unstopped” leaders. In some scltlenieiit^; 
he had seen trees with four spindly limbs each of which was growing 
heavenwards ndth all its vigor. Tf in their early years those trees 
had been cut for another winter or two they would have had more 
limbs and would have tilled up tiie spaces wliicli would tend to inakt* 
the trees more profitable. He fell that the uncut leader was a good 
idea if apjdied ititelligenlly. If they left the weak braneh nneut and 
expected to get the Siuiie ndiirn as from a strong branch uncut, they 
were deceiving tliemselves. When the top of a leading shoot was cut 
to a single dormant bud the first rush of saj) was to that bud, or tlu’ 
dormant buds round about received the benefit. If they turned that 
leader on to a weaker shoot they got as near as they could to prevent 
the sap going to the stronger shoots to the detriment of the spurs or 
laterals. In regard to the terminal point there might come a time 
when they could not permit it to grow vertically. When the fives 
were becoming retarded to the e^ttont of stunting the fruit they found 
that it was iieceswiry to cut them back and thereby restore their vigov. 

Mr. II. S. Taylor said that lie had no desire to criticise Mr, t^uinn. 
lie was perfectly satisfied with the unstopped leader, but he wai; 
aware that it was a matter which reciuired careful consideration, lb' 
was satisfied that IMr. Quinn was right when he urged that it 
neeossary to prune trees for llic first two years. 

Mr. Ross said that the tendency seemed to be that the head of tliv 
tree became callous, and he thought that under ordinary ciiviiiii- 
stances it was necessary to move the tree every third year. 

Mr. Bascy said it was not so niucli the cutting back of the leader as 
the turning of it back to the lateral. 
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SWINE FEVER, 


ITS CAUSK AN'I) TfiilATJlEXT. 

The Govcrimieiit Veterinary Lccturci' (Mr. K, E. I’laee, ll.V.Sc,, 
M,K,C,V,S.), replyiii!? to a correspondent wlio iii(|iiired for iiiformiitioii 
JUS to file symptoms of and treatment for siviiie fever, states that 
su’ine fever, the hog cholera of America, is a ,spceifie contagious intes- 
linal fever of svine, having in, any conditions similar to typhoid fever 
III man. It is attended by congestion, csuilation, blood extraviisatioii, 
jind ulceration of the niucoiis membrane of the throat, stomach, and 
lioivels, by liquid foetid diarrhna, by general heat and reilne,ss of the 
surface, and by the appearance on the skin of spot,s and patches of a 
soarlct or purple color, and a scaly rash oii the thighs and legs, Tt is 
either fatal in one to six days, or ends in a sloiv uncertain recovery. 
The, fatalities are commonest in young pigs of a few months, the so- 
enlled recoveries in older pig.s resulting in tlieii' being “c-arrier.s,” as 
in Imiiian typhoid. Tile cvaciialioiis eiiiil a very peenliar characteristic 
odoi', very reiiiinisccnt of liuinaii typhoid. 

Svnmnis. 

Iriculiatioii ranges from a week to two in cold weather to three days 
ill warm. It is followed hy .shivering, (lulhii's.s, weal<nes.s, hiding under 
litter (very eharacterislic). luiwillingiiess to rise, hot dry snout, sunken 
lyes, unsteady gait behind, little or no appetite, great thirst, fever. 
The skill is liot mid sore, and red or purple piilclies appear, especially 
hehiiid the cars, elbows, on thighs; the [latelu-s lose their color it 
pressed, lint the spots do not. The tongue is thickly furred, and the 
.squeal weak and hoarse. Ilreathing ipiick. with a hard dry eoiigli. 
The animals imiy vomit and griint or .squeal it the belly is handled, 
the bowels may he costive Ihroiigliont, but more oomiiioiily they become 
relaxed about the third day. and an exhausting foetid diarrlui'a ensues, 
slime and blood may pass wilh the dung. The pig loses eonti'ol of the 
hind linilis, and is often quite stniiid, wilh iimscular trembling, jerking, 
and involuntary emission of dung and urine. 

CU'SES, 

It is due to niierobes so small that they are not to be seen even with 
a iiio.st jiowei'ful microscope, and lienee called iiltravisiblc. But faults 
in feeding and maiiagenieiil help to bring it aboul. the miei'ohe.s may 
he blown half a mile h.v the wind, and earned bv dogs, birds, rats, 
and especially on hoots of atleiidaiits or visitors, wlio should be 
I'igoronsli' excluded from the premises or made to disinfect their boots 
before leaving. It is very difficult to destroy in sties, bedding, &c., 
lire being tlio only reliable iiieaiis of so doing. 

Tkhvtmext. 

Treatment is not perinissiliie in Soiilh Australia, and the on nor of 
suspected pigs is required by the Btoek Diseases Act, under seveie 
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penaUies, to at oiieo isnlato such animals, and give imim'iliate notify 
to llie Cliiel Inspector of Stoel:, Adelaide, and the nearest inspector 
to the premises. It is the height of folly to attempt to evade these 
regulations, as tlie immediate detection of the disease is the only way 
of effcctnally checking il, ami the symptoms are so varied, and in many 
cases so slight, that only the trained eye can detect them. Delay in 
reporting may lead to a'large outbreak, which in the present promising 
state of pig breeding would lead to disaster. Delay is nnneigliborly 
and worse tlian a crime; it is foolish in the extreme. The officers of 
tire Stock Department do not go about seeking to discover swine fcvei' 
where it does not exist; they are only too delighted to find a call proves 
a false alann. In America, Holland, and Austria preventive and 
enrative treatment is carried out by means of sera under- qinrllfied 
veterinai-y surgeons, and the same course has been very sneoessfully ten. 
tatively adopted in Great lii-ilain. The administration of calomel in 
Lj-grain to 60-grain doses assists; this latter may be given before the 
inspector arrives, and a few dr-ops of snlplmric acid may be adtletl to 
fresh, cool drinking water. 

PaEvrNTiox. 

The pig is tire cleanest ami most sanitary of all domesticated animals 
when given a fair chatree, and alt newly bonglit pips slmnld be placed 
at a safe di.staiice in (|rtai-aiitinc for tliree weeks until tlreir good liealfli 
i.s proved. Food shoriltl hr- clean and good; eimlers, char-coal, or slag 
sliould always he availahle for pi^, and an occasional oniicc of plirito- 
graphers' liypo. in their slop will do good. If at all costive, ghe 
sulpiuir in their- feral ; from a tca.spoon to a dr-sserlspoon daily for- a 
few days is advisable. 

Slmnld a pig sirow any of lire rd)Ove symptoms, isolate it at once, ami 
kill it if deeided symjrloms set in. 

Kill and Inrry iir lime ami disinfectarrts all dist-aaetl rtirr-s, and wati-li 
survivors for- any syiti|>toms tiiat may rieveloii. TImt-nnglily disinfcr-l 
all inatei-ial limy may have come in eonUrcl with, ami avoid all .sii.v 
pecterl food, places, or- t-vr-n wati-r that has rrttr irr-at- a diserr.sod herd, 

Reiiieiirbi-i- the provisions of (he Stock Diseast-s Act and your iluly 
nttder- it. 

The Veterinary Lecliirer i.s an officer of the Agricnltrrr-al [)epiii-1- 
ment, not of the Stock Dt-part merit, and tliouglr ire is alwrtys ready to 
offer- advice, fatal ilt-hiy may arise if yon fail to irrrrtrcrliafeiy iid'ni-rn 
the Cliief Ins|»er-lor of Stock. Adelaide. 

Sn ine fr-vt-i- can he ki-pt orrt of Sorrtlr Aitsli-arra, aird lire way to iln 
il is to co-oper-ate hcai-tily willi the Stock Di-pai-lmcnt, wlrose oflt ei-s 
are your fi-icnds. ami nrore airxioiis to keep your- jrigs fr-ei- from iliseasi- 
than marry pigownei’S; it is of no rrtoitelai-y mlvantage to Iheirt. wliiii- 
cotrccahrient rttay mean the riiinalion of an indrrsti-y that is likr-ly to 
be orte of the fanners’ best a.ssets. 
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SPRAY IRRIGATION, 


EXF151iIEX(;E AT I’YAI*. 


Mr. G. Beverley (manager of the ryap E.stiili'. and a meiiibcr of tlie 
Loxton Branch), at. tlie recent Conference of Uiver Murray Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau cuiilribiited the follou'ing paper, giving the 
results of his e.xpericncc with a system of spraying for iri-igatioii pur- 
poses, which had been in.sfalled at Pyap. The iiaper read— 

After over 20 year.s of praclio.al work with irrigaiion of various 
iiielhods, 1 can eonfidenlly reconnucud s|iray irrigation ii.s su|)erior to 
any I have had e.sijcrience with. 

lu the first place the greal benefit derived hy the use of the spray 
svstem since its installation at the Pyap Estate lias been amiily deinon- 
s'trateil by its use on n citrus jiatcli pl.inted on a liigli slope of land 
which formerly was watered only by llie furrow s.v.stem of irrigation, 
with the result that in irrigating hy tlie latter melliod llie trees were 
afler three years from the time of idanting no larger or belter grown 
tliaii trees tliat have only been 12 montlis planted ami have been 
watered witli tlie spray in igation. Two patclies of citrus planted at 
the siiiiie time on opposite sides of Itie I'ljad. were chosen a.s giving a 
good elianee. to fully domonsirafe the advantages claimed for tliis spray 
system over tlie furrow irrigaiion. Uolti piecr.s of liiiul weiv on a slope 
of the same grade, tin* soil wa.s oxaetly similar, and llie variel.y of 
citrus planted, viz., navel orange on Seville slock, were cliosen as giving 
a perfectly numl clmiiec to demonstrate botli sides oMliis ciueslion. 
After 18 moiUhs' use of tlie siiniy on the one patch liefore mentioned 
the trees liad gained fully two yeare' growtli over ttiose watered by the 
old method, wliicti were very tittle better tiiaii they were lo mouths 
previouslt-. Tlie spray jiat'ch. .altliongli it Imd lieeii watered with 
uatcr llia't was very sally, owing to llie low river prevailing at tlie time, 
still sliowed liealtliy growtli. and was earryiiig a good crop of oranges, 
ivtiile tile otlier [uiteti was yetlow and siekly, and did not .sliou a single 
fi'iiit. 

Srnn iL Adv.vst-uiks ('i..iimed. 


The heneficial result i.s easily explained liy the fact that the spray 
sistein takes oiilv one-si.'.lli of the water re.|iiired. amt gives a liefter 
ricsult than the 'larger nnaiilities us.al by furrow irriganoii coirse- 
Iliieiitlv. tlie furrow melliod gave a cousideraWe deposit ol salt to the 
iTinls of tile 1 rees. hence tlieir siekly appearaiice. 1 .le principal adi ai ■ 
luges of tlie siirav svstem aivi-tl'. Economy ni water oiiiy om^x 1 
of tlie water used hv llm furrow system lienig roiiuircd to gue a bettei 
ivsiilt. for tlie reason tlmt tliere is little or no evapor.ntioii as in opeu 
I'liaiiiiils, and unless tlie cliaiinols are coiiereU' nni ■ 

gi'ciit loss hv soakago to cuiiteiid willi. t-' Tlie "■> t‘* ' * 
til-- form of'a line mist pr.- eiwls the atmosphere so llrat the spia . 
I-.- used oil even young and delicate trees with niipunitv dunng the 
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hottest part of the day. (3) The water is evenly distributed over the 
As’hole surface of the land and no flooding is caused. (4) "By the spray 
system it is possible to bring into cultivation land of so steep a grade 
that it would be impossible to water by any other means, and thus hun- 
dreds of acres along the river of splendid laud, too steep in the grade, 
or undulating, to be irrigated by ordinary methods could be sown with 
lucerne and watered by the spray system with gratifying results to the 
owners. 

Economy op the System. 

It is claimed by those who deprecate this system that the initial 
cost is too high, but i am sure that, if everything was taken into ae- 
couiil, the installation from the start of the spray system would conijtare 
favorably with the old furrow or flooding methods on these grounds: 
tl) Economy in tlie size of Ihe pump required. (2) Ejitire saving of 
the grading of the land, which necessitates the removing of the best top 
soil and placing it on the top of already rich soil, to the detriment of. 
the land from which it was removed. (3) Even distribution of water. 
(4) Entire absence of flooding, so annoying to settlers who have depres- 
sions in their land which hold the water, thus often prevejiting the 
prompt cultivation of tlic land, so necessary to insure good healthy 
growth. (5) The spray system is the nearest ai»proaeli to natural rain- 
fall that it is possible to obtain. an<l I think tliat no one. will deny that 
any trees grown under natural conditions will be healthier than those 
grow’n otherwise. 

The leaves and limbs of the trees are washed free of dust, and the 
bark is kept from heeoming hidebound, as it often does in trees that 
are checked or stunted in llieir growth. Tn the case of manure having 
been applied to any patch of land the water falling in the shape of 
rain, leaches the manure thiongli the soil, dissolving it gradually, 
whereas the furrow system will, m many cases, especially on sandy soil, 
wash the. top soil and manure to the bottom of the rows of trees or 
vines, thus giving the plants at the lower end of the slope a larger share 
than is required, wliile those at the top end are. often deprived of the 
manure they need. This is entirely obviated by watering with an 
evenly distributing spray. 


Lucerne Growing. 

With respect to hiceriie grown under (he spray. I cannot give much 
data on this, as the 16 acres that were sown to lucerne on the estate 
were flooded out by the high river, with the exception of a patch about 
one acre in extent. This patch, sown on October I2tli, 1!)16, gave foiir 
cuttings of lucerne up to the end of March, 1917, and a fifth cutliiig 
when about a foot high was eaten down by sheep. It is claimed, how- 
ever, by those who have installed the spray system for lucerne that two 
more cuttings per annum can be reckoned on than on patches that are 
flooded, but of this T cannot speak with authority. There is also to hr 
borne in mind the saving in land occupied by chaiuiels; and tlie cod 
of concreting same, and the saving in the cost of labor for watering. 
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THE DRYING OF FRUIT. 


METHODS ADOPTED ON' JICRRAY SETTLElfEXTS. 

After dealing briefly with the history of the fniit-dryitig industry, 
Mr. W. R. Lewis, of the Beni Braneh, in a paper read before the 
Murray River Branches of tlic Agricultural Bureau Conference, stated 
that the drying of fruit might be suiimied up in three words — 
evaporation by heat. "Of the best inethoil of applying that heat,” 
the paper eontimied, "very imich might be .said. Soiiu' may advocate 
an evaporator, where the drying may be aeeoinplislied in a very short 
time. Of these drying kilns or evaporators, quite a variety exhst, and 
some good fruit has been so dried ; hnt they require a cousiderabln 
amount of attention, and on the whole do not turn out a fruit e<iual 
to the sun-dried, article. So I think, at least as far as this valley of 
the Hurray is concerned, except in special sea.sons. ue may dismiss 
the evaporator as not being the best for our purpose. The outlit finst 
introduced by the Chatfey Bros, was, so far as stniu! fruit was coii- 
ceriied, a quantity of wooden trays, dft. b\- dft., with sulphur bo.xes 
or houses, according to quantity of fruil to be handled. Since then 
alterations have taken place in the size of trays used, lint the principle 
remains the same. In dealing with the fruit of the vine, however, 
alterations of considerable impnitaiiee have been made. In the, earlier 
days practically the whole of Ihe fruit was dried on Ihe small wooden 
trays. Now we sec large racks eom])osed of netted wire and Umber 
being used, and it is safe to s.ay that by far the larger portion ot 
currants, with eousiderahle iiuantitics of sultanas and Gordos, are now 
dried upon racks and wire trays. .Now. u|ioii drx mg lualters, perhaps 
if 1 start with the apricot and just outline the proeediire. it may be 
ot some service, to those who have had practically no e.xperieiice. 


PRELIMIXABY WOKK. 

“Tn selecting votir drying groimd, yon have a uiimher ot factors to 
take into consideration; among others, ^ 

liability to dust have to ho eousidered. Do not iiiuhirate the , 
tor many a sample, of fruit, otherwise good, is seriously daiiiaged by 
dust i'or apricot drying, I certainly prefer a closely cut 
u'ot- it may dry a little slower than hare earth, but the dust tiouWc 
is reduced. Two sulphur boxes, or uiore if you j .J ft 

to handle, and a sufficient quantity ol rays are q^ • « >u' 

must he ripe or you caiiuot get a good color. , ,^''7 ; “ 7 

soft to handle, but quite ripe. Cut dean round you fuU no ha 
wav otherwise voii force the stone out: if .'ira do, f ’“fp. 

will look bad when dried, and a^ n. 
liable to lose juice set free by the *>^7 » and 

on to your trays is, ot coyirac «ast>d. . possible, 

ill appearance. Place your eiit . losl ‘mice, hv this. Do not 

;md do not allow it to list, or joi r . ■ it covered, 

expose the cut fruit to the hot sun ^ honrs-all 

Place it in the sulphur box and siiljihiir loi at nasr 
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Jiiglit will not liiu't it unless the weather is particularly hot. Llake 
sure that your sulphur is well alight before closing down. It is a good 
plan to have a small opening at the top of the box to allow the escape 
of air until well alight, when it can be closed. About 21bs. of sulphur 
should do 100 small trays; but I would not stint sulphur, as it is not 
likely to do any injury, and it fixes the color, and appearance tells in 
the selling of dried fruit as well as it does in fresh. The time on the 
drying ground is, of course, governed by the weather, but if the heal 
reached, say, above D.ldeg. i]i tlie shade, 1 w'ould stack and finish off in 
the shade. !f the picking is done by your own family, you may 
arrange to do most of your grading in the orchard whilst picking, as 
it saves time on the drying ground — a matter of expense if you are 
employing labor. 

Care Needed. 

‘'Apricots, to be dried whole, re(|uirc to be well sulphured; care is 
needed in putting tlKun out, as they have a tendency to blister if 
placed in the sun at too great a temperature. It must be borne in 
mind that whole apricots will take very much longer than cut oiu's 
to dry, so if you have a shortage of tray.s, you will not gain much by 
trying whole apricots; but if you have the material, it is a way of 
disposing of a lot of fruit in quick time, Imt T do not recommend it. 
The method of treating peaches and nectarines is similar. Goldmine 
nectarines may be safely dried wliole, and I fancy retain their fiavov 
better when so done; Iml I could iiol reeotumend the <]rying of peHehes 
whole. A tendency to mould round the stone seems to bo the chief 
trouble. Sulphur wliole nectarines heavily. Some American 
authorities, in dealing witli pi'achcs, sulphur them for one ho\U“. 
This loosens the outer skin, which is then removed. The peaches arc 
then re-sulpliured to fix the color, then dried in the ordinary method: 
and it is in California that they should know somelhing of peach 
drying, llefore dealing with the currants, I sliould like to say a few 
words about the prune and lig. 

pju.’NE Growing. 

‘‘So far we have not had much to encourage us to go in for prune 
growing. Hut the fact that sonic men arc making the prune pay 
ought to encourage us to at least keep on experimenting, if only on a 
small scale. The prune is a most pojuilar fruit, and vast quantities 
arc yearly consumed. In our own colonies quantities are imported, 
and I certainy thinkjWe ought to be able to stop this. 18ome fine 
samples of prunes are yearly grown by ilr, Faulkner, of !Mildin'a, 
whose method of procedure may be worth noting. lie claims that his 
best results are obtained by pricking, and when nearly dry, pluiigiog 
into boiling water, to wash the fruit clean; then immediately dip in a 
light syrup, then for a fow hours spread on trays to dry, when they 
are ready for packing. In California the prunes arc usually shalmu 
from the trees. On the drying ground they are placed in dipping 
trays, immersed in boiling lyc for 5 seconds to 10 seconds, nr until llie 
skins crack. The streiiglli of the lye should be lib. to lOgalls. 
water. The prunes are lifted froin the boiling lyc anl tipped into a 
draining board, after wliich they pass to a board, which has sharp- 
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pointed needles standinj? up about omM'ighth of an ineh. These 
needles priek the skin, allouing the iiioi.stnre to escape more readily 
whilst the fruit is dryinj:^. flic prickiiijr boaivis are ai’ranged with 
sufficient slope to allow fruit to roll to I'ccidving tins or trays^ Fruit 
usually takes about five days to seven days in good weatlier. Silv(n‘ 
prunes are snlplmred before being plaoei'l in the sun to di-r. Cali- 
fornia yearly exports vast (piantitif-s of pimix's, as 'high as 
174,000,0001b.s. in a season. In the Santa Clara Valley ahnie tliere 
are upwards of 4,000,000 French prune frees, and over 1,000,000 silver 
])i'niies. Tile valley of the Murray will be a changed localifv when we 
grow prunes on such a scale, f have sncce.ssfiilly lined a siiiall ipian- 
tily of prunes (Foileinberg) for a innnber of years, and the quality 
and flavor has been execdlent. 

The Fig. 

“Another fruit that Australia iinpoids is the Jig, and it ought not to 
be. Fig growing was one of Ihe early iixliistries of Cjdil'oniia, and 
the wliite Adriatic was exten.sively planti-il, hut it was not until the 
introduction of the Smyrna fig and ihe Capri wasp that the industry 
was placed on a safe linaneial footing. The (|iianli(y dried is now 
running into millions of pounds i*er aumun. The method of drying 
(he Smyima or Caliinyrna, as it is known in the l.'iiited States, is to 
allow the fruit to partially dry on the tn-es, (hen shake if off. This 
falling fi'oui tlie trees extends over a jieriod of <ilioi.it si.x. weeks. The 
fruit is dipped for about half a minnle in a boiling solution contain- 
ing 8oz. of salt to every gallon of water. The fruit is then spread on 
trays and placed in the sun. About the second day it is turned. 
Four days is generally sufficient to dry figs. You must l.a* carefn! uol 
to overdry, as the skins toughen. They should have a leutliery feel 
when worked bedween (he lliunib and finger. They should he col- 
lected from trays as soon as dry and jilaced in sweat liuxe.s. as sweat- 
ing will soften the skin. Figs when ready for packing ai‘c again 
ilipped in 4oz. salt to the gallon and drained for a few. hoiu-s, then 
steamed to kill grubs, <&c'. ; but 1 have used the packing dip, the second 
one, hot, wliich answered the purpose, as the fruit kept well after this 
treatment, There can l)e no doubt about the ready market for dried 
tig.s, and as the Smyrna Jig and Capri wasp liavi- been sucoc-ssfully 
iiitroducetl, this is one of llie lines we should supply, and not trust 
to imports. 

Tiik Pii.in. 

“The pear is also a fruit that we have to deal with to a certain 
extent in the drictl state. Jn Aiisiralia wc have not gone in exten- 
sively for this fruit, probably itlrs.si-s, Bas'-y ami Howie, of Renmark, 
are the largest of our river dviei’s. They believe that it is probable, 
that this fruit may be overdone, a.s far as drying alone is concerned, 
ii'iil tliey have carried out some experiments in the hope of cslablishing 
an ex|)ort trade that would-placc this line on a good footing. The 
bried pear i.s certaiidy very nice, and of good appearance, and should, 
if kept on the market, create a demand. 'Hie fruit can be picked 
vlieii quiet fli'in, just changing color, placed in sweats, and cut as tliej 
ripen. Cut in halves, tliey arc sulphuretl and dried. Good weather 
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is essential, as if bad wealhev ensues, loss is fairly sure to oeeiir. 
Given preserving n’orks or direct railway connection, a large qviantit\ 
nf pears could be disposed of. In California a pack niiiounting jo 
1 4,000,0001 bs. per annum is disposed of. 

The Zante CuaUANT. 

‘‘Tlie mirrants are the simplest of all fruits to deal with, but yet 
only last season a friend of mine gathered his crop at such a stage 
that he succeeded in producing a very light, sour currant from what 
if allowed to ripen properly, would liave turned out a fair saniple, 
Ripeness is the main point. If the fruit is perfectly ripe, and it is 
dried in the shade, most pemns obtain a fair sample, ('are must be 
taken in picking, and the fi’uil placeil on wire racks or trays. If tlu> 
day is not very hot, a few hours in the sun will not hurt, tnul will 
([uicken the drying, but currants must be dried in stacks. 1 think 
the wire rack the best method of dealing witli euiTants--once it is on 
the raek, if roofed, you have your fruit under control, and hessian 
side curtains will enable you to shade your fruit as desired, 'rin* 
class of rack is a matter every man must j)lease himself about, but it’ I 
might advise, after seeing a good number, I would advise bft. net ting. 
The greater width can be managed all right, and very little exti'ii 
timber will be requinnl for lift, than for 4ft. Gin. 


Sultanas. 

“In picking sultanas l?e sure that the fruit is (luito ripe, if not you 
will lose in weight, bast year I advised a dip of about lib. of caustic 
to 18galls. to 20galls. of water. If i should advise now, I would ( X- 
tend the quantity of wat(‘r from ISgalls. to 21galls. 1 know Iluit there 
are some who recommend a much stronger di|>, but 1 have never suc- 
ceeded in getting a good sample at a stronger rate, but J have pro- 
duceil fine samples at 11b. to 2r)galla. A groat deal depends on tin- 
(juality of yonr fruit. If n()e and crisp, with tender skins, not im- 
posed to too Tiiueh direct sun, a lye of 1 to 25 is strotig enough ; on tlu' 
other hand, if slightly willed, 1 in 15 might not be too strong. Ycm 
do not need to split the grape, only slight cracks arc needed. A great 
deal depends on the judgment of the man operating at the dip, for 
sultanas only need plunging in the lye, regulating the time by heat 
and strength of lye. I have not used a thermometer, but to a m w 
hand i think it might be a help. Experienced men judge by the a]>- 
pearance of grapes as they emerge from the dip. Spnuid the fruit 
on the trays lightly, and the same on the racks. About eight dn}*; 
good weather will generally do sultanas. 1 have dried them in lour 
day.s, but that is too <juick, ami has a tendency to hardeji tiro skin. If 
too slow in drying the color deteriorates. Sullauas can be dried ('n 
racks or trays, but will stand more sun than currants. Sultanas re- 
quire sweating. 

Gordos. 

“The Gordo, from which we obtain the Lexia of commerce, grov.s to 
perfection on the Murray, and splendid samples of raisins have hrrii 
produced year after yeai\ But when we overtook tin* (’ommonwralili 
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requirements, the price became so low that the Gordo fell into dis 
favor; but with the advent of the distillery it partially regained its 
former place. In drying, a stronger lye is needed, about lib to Sgalls 
of water being most in favor. That Iie.vias of fine qiialitv can be pro^ 
duced on this river there ean be no question, but all per^ns planting 
these vines must inahe up their minds to have a portion of their crop 
passed on to the distillery. Where one is situatal in the district and 
your fruit can be carted in a fresh state, it simplifies the mailer ’ but 
in such cases it might pay best to plant Doradillo. The advantage in 
the Gordos is that they produce a fine Lexia, a good distilling grape, 
and with the White Uluscat of Alexandria form the principal source 
of our table raisins. I have had some experience in drying table 
raisins, and where a man em altond to it himself it might pay to 
dry some. Only the very finest bunches should he used, and remember 
} ou cannot cart them in in boxes and spread on travs on vour drviiig 
ground. The bunches must be carefully cut, Itaiidled only by' the 
stem, and defective berries must be cut out, holding the bunch by the 
stem; then place carefully on a tray. Every bunch must be treated 
ill this manner. No rain or dew must fall oil the frays of grapes 
destined as table raisins after being cut, as that would spoil the bloom, 
and its retention is one of the principal objects aimed at. When the 
grapes have been some time in the sun, say three or four days, and 
are slightly wilted, the trays may be earet'ully removed to a drying 
ground, so that they may be better under control. The best Spanish 
raisins are never turned, hut here they are generally turned after eight 
to ten days. When the bunches are nearly dry they are .sorted, and 
when the berries no longer exude a watery fluid when rolled betiveen 
thumb and linger, they are placed in boxes of about 2.)ll). each. Do 
this with care, and while Ihe berries are quite hot. After a few days 
the stems will have toughened, and ean be liaiulled, and are then ready 
for packing; but before being packed each bunch is held up by the 
stalk and any inferior or damaged berries are cut out. The layers 
are generally put up in neat paper-lined boxes, holding about olb. 
each. 


TofR LElSriiE IfO-MEXTS. 

“During the fruit season any of you who have extremely fine 
Gordos, and find lime hanging heavily on your hands, may fill in all 
your leisure by drying a ton of layers. The labor question in Aus- 
Iralia certainly prohihits anything like an altempt to produce layers 
on a large scale, hut a litlle might be done where a man's family could 
attend to the work, for I am satisfied that only a person interested wnll 
take the care that is necessary to prodnee good table raisins, in con- 
clusion, I would say that the man who takes up the growing and dry- 
ing of fruit as his life's business, must be prepared to work and to 
give that business his best attention. He must seek ever to produce 
not only the largest crops, but also Ihe best quality in Ihe dried article 
that is placed tipon the market. And I would like him to remember 
that, however much he may know regarding the growiTig and drying 
of fruit, he will never know all there is to learn in connection with it. 
With the exception of about seven years of my life, I have spent it all 


D 
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in trying to get a living out of the soil, and well over 20 years 1 have 
devoted to trying to learn something of horticulture, and the little I 
have learned is just sufficient to show me the immensity of the unex- 
plored regions lying all around. But I am satisfied that if a man will 
work and think, take advantage of every means at hand to accumulate 
knowledge, in this business he can make a fair living, and that amidst 
pleasing and ofttime beautiful surroundings.’’ 

The Discussion. 

l\Ir. H. S. Taylor said that Mr. Hopkins, of Mildura, had made a 
commercial success of the Smyrna fig, and had grown the fruit ap- 
parently at not a heavj' cost. Mildura had at the time quite a large 
area under figs, but they were mostly Genoas. The Adriatic fig was 
also a success, but it was not payable to grow large quantities. He, 
advocated the growing of the Adriatic figs, and if the Smyrna fig 
proved a success, then they could be grafted on to the Adriatic, which 
made an excellent stock. Mr. Hopkins had informed him that the 
Smyrna fig could be dried on the tree and then siiaken off. 

Mr. Ross — That is if the birds will leave them alone. 

Mr, Taylor said that Mr. Hopkins liad also infonned him that the 
picking of the Smyrna fig was not attended with the inconveniences 
which obtained with other varieties. 

Mr. Beverley (Pyap) said that lie had made a success of the white 
Adriatic fig, If the packing could be done at home it was preferable, 
as the fruit required careful handling. He found that the Adriatic 
fig grew best on deep sandy soil, and when they got away from the 
deep soil the quality fell away. He thought the Adriatic preferahl(‘ 
to the Siiu'i'na figs he had aeon on Mr. Hopkins’s block, 

Mr. V. k. Basey (Kenmark) said that his firm had sent 20 boxes of 
pears to London, and the returns, which had just been received, showeri 
that they brought 95s. per cwt.. which was highly satisfactory, as ii 
brought them 8|d. per lb., and he felt that there was no reason why 
they should not capture the market. He urged that the pears shnuM 
be sulphured until they were like a pudding. They had washed pears 
a'n4 ^ caustic solution, and it improved the fruit. The 

of caustic used was about 11b. to oOgalls. of water. The 
diwuiT^ A^ay most suited for pears w'as the ordinary ^ by 2, but they 
nu'ist keepwthc trays well separated, as tlie fruit must have air. 

Mr Qiiinii'’ finest dried pear he had ever seen was i1ip 

Poire de Berrijf'’-?- seen the gloss on primes improved by the 

use of the prunes nVfmselves— that was by a solution made by boiling 
prunes and using siiga*J. But he had also seen an improvement made 
bv the use of molasses ins^iead of sugar, which made the prune darker. 

Mr H S Taylor (Renrasrk) said that Mr. J. M. Smith’s solution 
was lOlbs hnines, 51bs. sugar,, and 2oz. salt. The whole question of 
prunes for the river was to get- the best variety suited to the distnet, 
and if that was settled there was a future for prunes on the r.vfr 
settkenents The French prime was the most successful lu (..alitorma, 
and might ultimately prove the best for the river; but so far it had 

not proved a success. . . , , , . 

/iiiother speaker said that glycerine had been used for prunes. 
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Mr, Waters (Renmark) said that he advocated 4ft. drying racks in 
preference to the 6ft. rack. 

Mr, A, E. Ross (Waikerie) did not think there was much to be said 
for the prune on the river. 

Mr. Francis (Waikerie) said that he had the most success with the 
sugar prune. He thought the (jueslion of the stock was a great factor, 
and he belicve(] that the apricot would prove a suitable stock for the 
river. 

Mr. W. E. Muspratt (Renmark) agreed whh Mr. Francis that the 
stock was the important factor. 

Mr. Waters (Renmark) held that it was essential to have, ther- 
mometers both inside and outside the dip, as in hot weather the fruit 
would take a hotter dip. 

Jtr. Beverley said that he had found 5ft. netting most suitable for 
racks. The Cft. netting at the bottoms took the, .whole width of the 
hessian, and the upper racks gave a margin of 6in. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


The moiitlily meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on May 9'tli, 1!)17, tliere being present Messrs. F. Coleman (ehnir), 

A. M. Dawkins, 6, .leffrey. -J. Jfiller, T, H. Williams, W. S. Kelly, 
Professor Perkit!.s, and II. -I Finnis (Acting Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. Tuokwell, Colehatc.li, and 
Laffer. 

Experimental Farm on llte .l/iirrai/.-The Minister of Agriculture 
wrote in reply to the Board’s eonimiinication. advising that an experi- 
mental farm should be established on the Murray. Money had been 
nut on the estimates, but owing to the Diiaiieial position, no expendi- 
ture eoiild be incurred this year. Full eonsideratioii would be given 
to the claims of Berri when the site for the farm wa.s being selected.^ 
The Minister's comminiieatioii made no reference to the Board s 
recommendation made on August 30th, 1916, and a deputation con- 
sisting of Me.ssrs. Coleman. Dawkins, and Jeffrey, was apiiomted to 
wait on the Minister and discuss the matter. 

Local Supphi of Bone J/niiiire.-The Secretary stated that, from in- 
quiries made, 'he had ascertained that the Ahattoirs offal was bciiig 
n™iied ill this State for the purpose of the manufacture of 

"'Z(irf.i LeoMm,.-The Secretary reported ^-f^Ythe 

the Local eoveriiiiieiit Deimriiiient had ZZmiection 

first two suggestions made to Branches by le . width 

with minimum loads to he carried for eountp- ™ prepared 

of tyre.s wa-s being embodied in a draft Bitl at present being 
Tbe^BZrf instructed the Secretary to Zanche n 

Government Department any suggestions received from Branch 

this connection. 
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Desirndioii of Fons. — Arising out of resolutions passed by the 
Conference of South-Eastern Branches, consideration was given to the 
question of effectively controlling the fox pest. The Chief Inspector 
of Stock referred to experiments which had indicated that the bones 
of foxes and other animals poisoned with strychnine, retained the 
toxic properties of the poison for as long a period as 14 years, and on 
that account the use of strychnine might result in destruction of live- 
stock. It was decided to seek a report from the Director of Chemistry 
on this matter. 

Aiisiralian’made ConisaHx. — The following resolution was received 
from the Butler Branch of the Agricultural Bureau; — “In the 
opinion of this Branch, Anslralian-mado bags should be made full 
standard size.” The Branch pointe^l out that in some cases the 
capacity of the locally-made bag was 201bs. less than that of the im- 
ported article, After due consideration, the board decided that, 
wliilst they were fully aware of the desirableness of doing everything 
to encourage local mamifactnres, it was not reasonable that the pro- 
ducers should be sub.jected to muiecessary iliffic.nlties, and the Minister 
of Agriculture was therefore recommended to introduce legislation 
making it necessary for locally-madc bags to couforni to the same 
standard as that imposed on the imported sacks by the provisions of 
the Commerce Act. 

19J7 Congr('‘is . — It was decided that (he usual Annual Congress 
should take place during slmw week this year, and a sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Jeffrey. Colcbateh, and Professor Perkins, was 
appointed to supervise arrangements. 

firaneAe.'«.~Permission was granted to the Robends and Verran, 
Cauowie Bell, and Yabmana Branches to go into recess for 12 months, 
or the duration of the war. Each Branch had written to the effect 
that many of its members had gone to the front, and others had left 
the district. At the instance of Mr. Jeffrey, it was decided to liitiiiiate 
that the Board felt proud that the members concerned had volunteered 
for active service. 

Leave of .1 On the motion of Mr. Jeffrey, it was decided 

that Mr. W. S. Kelly should bp granted leave of absence from tlif* 
Board until the termination of the war, on account of his enli5lou‘ii1 
for active service. 

Conr/nitulation to ('oh RowcU, C.B . — The Board decided to forward 
a letter of congratulation to Col. J. Rowell, G.B., on his election to the 
Senate. 

Sew Members. — The following new members were added lo the roiU 
of existing branches: — Rosenthal — Roy Luck; Clare — -las. Scott. -1. !>• 
Nolan, B. E. Gray. J. Nayda, S. J. Bochmer; Muudnora — Artluir 
Hewelt, Fred. Dolling; Crystal Brook — Roy L. G. Saint; Salt Cieik— 
C. Venning, W. R. Lee, P. Gale; Minnipa — F. MePliail; Yadiiatie— 
Jaa. Denholm; Geranium — Clyde Proiise, AVm. IL Phillips. A. Fislier; 
Bookpurnong East — J. B. Roberts, A. W. Schier; Tatiara — Tbos. Hid; 
Mount Barker — W. H. Flemming; Lone Pine — 0. Kock, R. Xeidrer. 
H. A. Brocate; Monarto South — A. Schroder; Port Pirie — Alf. Feiini*. 
Kybybolite— Jas. W. Stephens; Orroroo— W. H. Birrell; Cygtiet 
River — B. Govett. 
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DAIRYING ON IRRIGATION AREAS, 


Mr. G. Lane, of the Aliin-ay liiidge Biaiich of the Agrieullural 
Bureau, contributed a paper on “Dairying on the Irrigation Areas,” 
at the recent Conference oi Murray Kiver Bl anches. 'L'he. methods of 
cultivation adopted on some of the reclaimed areas adjacent to 
Murray Bridge provided a valuable object les.sou, he said. 


Thj,.\i;e o.n Recl.mii ui L.inds. 

“"We find by experience that these reclaimed soils r(:(|uire different 
treatments. The soil lying adjacent to the river is extremely rich, 
and ill an ideal state for growing any kind of fodder or root crops. 
Its natural fertility is something wonderful. It is very important 
to break up and cultivate this land thoroughly. Plough it to a depth 
of from 4in. to 6in., and work it down to a fine tilth. Use disc har- 
rows, then ordinary harrows; afterwards the roller, and then, if it is 
not fining down to satisfaetioii, give it a good w atering. Drain off 
the ivater within 12 hours, and when you go over it again with the 
Imrrrovvs you will got wonderful resniis as the consequence of this 
treatment. Xot niilil il is equal to a fiowi r bed is it advisable to seed, 
[f you seed on a poor tilth it means a poor crop, espeeially if sown 
down in lucerne. Tliis hind will give at least six heavy hay crops per 
uniuira, and three short cuts or grazings. Tiie lucerne continues to 
grow with vigor through the winter months. I doubt whether any 
other place in Australia can heal ihese reclaimed lands for the abun- 
dance of its lucerne ci’ops, either in its green state or converted into 
hay. This frontage land, wiieii sown under lucerne, will staml a fair 
aiiiomit of water if it is drained off rapidl.v, otherwise the lucerne plant 
will suffer. The hack land, or what is termed llie -'gut'' of the swamp, 
reijuires diffeveut methods: it is waterlogged, and more in the form 
of peat. This land can be cultivated and brought down to a fine tilth 
ill half the cost of frontage land, but the water must be kept away by 
cutting well-defined drains around it. This land is equal to any other 
portion of the swamps if it is kept tlioroiighly drained, and if talloived 
and then sown down with lucerne, and every care taken to keep the 
water away from it, excellent results will be secured. 


(,'ROPS TO (iKOW. 

We have found by e.xpericiice that practically auyllimg will grow 
to perfection on the swamps. The question oF the hour is what is 
most suitable. For instance, all kinds of vegetables and flowers run 
riot All classes of rail lei lieeome a nuisance ; therefore, as a dairyman 
who has paid for his experience, 1 advocate lucerne inaize, barley, oats 
and wheat. You eaniiol go wrong with these Lucerne is the best 
for all-the-vcar-rouiid feeding; maize a stand-by as gieen ee o 
the form o'f ensilage; barley, oats, and wheat as green feed or lor 
grazing, or as catch-a.ul-eover crops for lucerne. U is possible to 
two bumper crops in the summer mouths, say, irom c o ei p 
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Then yon have five months left out of the year in which to grow winter 
green feed, such as barley, oats, and wheat By converting the maize 
into ensilage yon are harvesting the cheapest and best fodder for 
winter use. The actual cost per ton this year, to me, including plough- 
ing, cultivating, sowing seed, and putting through the ensilage cutter 
into the silo was 7s. 6d. On the dairy farm the silo is indispensable. 
It spells succe&s, being the least expensive of all methods of conserving 
foods for the dairy or any other stock for winter feeding. 

A Word About the Cow. 

1 have on several occasions explained what a good cow ought to 
return in 12 months. We have a few good ones in the States, but 
they are very few, and are lost sight of among the great number of 
profitless animals. The trouble is that we have not got the animals 
in the country, and the dairymen are compelled to keep cows of only 
300gall capacity alongside others that are giving up to ],000galls. and 
l,200galls., each cow getting the same amount of feed and attention, 
This is a serious loss to the State, and omst be remedied ; therefore I 
say look to the bull to build up cattle which will compete favorably 
with those of any other country. It matters not whether milkers or 
beefers are re(iuired, the right class of stock can only be produced by 
keeping a pure-bred sire, ft is the profitless cow that keeps the 
average of the State so low, and it cannot bo expected that such a cow, 
with even the best of pure sires, can throw profit-making milkers. We 
are waking up to the fact that there are only a few SOOgall. cows in 
the country, We want l,200gall., aye, even 1, SOOgall. cows. The 
haphazard methods of the past must give way to some fman of law ihat 
will enable the State to remedy this defect, (.’onsidcrable attention 
must be observed in the selection of a lip-top herd of milkers of dif- 
ferent types, and pure sires of vigorous habits, the offspring of 
milkers well above the average line. And now is the opportune tiiut* 
to commence such a dairy. If the (lovenmu-nt spent €20,000 on tlu* 
venture, it would be the fine.st proposition ever entered into. If such 
a venture were put into ojieration, the heifer calves from the dairy 
should not be sold to any dairyman other than those having tested 
pure-bred bulls, and the young bulls could be sold at a nominal figure 
to all and sundry, to help build up the herds of the State. We want 
tens of thousands of such stock." 

Ill reply to questions, Mr. Lane said that an acre of lucerne on the 
swamp lauds would carry two cows. lie advised dairymen to always 
go in for pedigree animals, and he was a strong believer in the Jiu’sey 
bull. In regard to Shorthorns, he had found that if they imported 
the purest breeds of Shorthorns from England, they, in a few years, 
went to beef. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK, 


BEPORT TOR THE MOXTH OP MAY, 

The following reports on the general agricultural conilition and outlook of the 
areas represented liy the Government Experimental farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers;:— 

Wfiatlier— The heginuing of May was drv, but ou May 6th the 
■Iry spell broke up, and 18 out of the next 21 days were wet The fall of over 4in. 
is a record for the month of May since 1898, when records were first k«jit. Crops— 
Very little grain has been sown, the excessive wetness of tlie seasoa has hindered 
heeding. Natural Feed— Young grass is shooting, but the feel is weak, aud the 
dry grass has beeu spoils) by the rain. Stock is in fair conaition; some farmers 
have lost sheep. Fe«ts— Mice are very destructive, in some cases destroying a third 
or more of the wheat saved for seed. Miscclkiieous-— llabbits arc becoming nume- 
rous, 


Fare’s ?ci!in.^«/a.--\Veathcr--Tliu weather broke up earlv in the mouth, and it 
luis continued cool and showery ever since. Up to date of writing (25th) we have 
received 280 points of rain, which is over liii. above the average for the previous 
two months of May. Wry little really cold weather has been cxporieuce<l. For 
the year up to <tate we have received 6Tiu. of rain; considerably more than the 
average for the first five nionths. Crops— Farmers are hard at K-eMiug as niui-h as 
]ios?ibIo. The showers have deterred the work a fair deal, and this fact, coupled 
with the poor burning season, will mean a fair amount of comparatively late-sown 
ivops, Natural feed is coming along plentifully, .and the <Ustrict. will be greatly 
In need of more stock in the near future. Fests— The mice are still doing con- 
siderable damage, especially in sheltered places. 

ivi/byholite.— Weather— The dry spell coiitituie.l up to the. 6th May, but since 
then almost daily falls of rain have been rccordc-l, totalling 472 points. These 
prolonged wet eon'ditions are unusual for this mouth. Crops— Very little wheat 
was sowu before the rains coinn)coccd, aud since then pr<acfioally no op[iort(ifiiLy 
for sowing has occurred. Some oats had btum sown previously, but geuerallv 
speaking very little seeding hus been done, and the season is so lato that the area 
sown will be greatly diminislicd. Natural feed is very abundant. Stock generally 
ure in gooil order; lambing results have ken very satisfactory to date, bests— 
Less trouble than expected has resulted from foxes, probably accounte«l for by the 
fad lliat rabbits .are plentiful. 

Turret/i'cW.—Weather — May turned out n very wet month, and from the Otii to 
27 t!i a total of 408 points were registered. During the j-»Tiod meniioued there were 
only two days on which no rain fell. This has been the wettest May f<ir seven 
years, aud the rainfall is nearly four times as great as during the same month last 
year. No frosts were experienced. Crops— Owing to the mice plague farmers 
were afraid to sow their crops before rain, and since the rain started on the 6th 
it was so continuous th.at operations had t-o be almost entirely suspended. It was 
only during the last two or three d.ayfl of the month tiiat the land was in a workable 
i.-oiidition. This fact has considerably shortened the seeding .season, and work is 
now being pushed on with all possible speed. Natural Fee<l— Fields are snowing 
green, and the heavy rains will have a beneficial etfcct on all grasses. The stubble 
lauds did not yield such good grazing this year, on account of the ravages of mice 
in the padi.locks. Stock are :d] in fair to good condition. Draught stock are show- 
ing an Imjirovcineiit, probably owing to the rest they had during the wet weather, 
f’ests — After the lie;<vv rains there haa been a deuided falling off iu the uuinher »t 
iiiice iu the district, though thev are still verv plentiful. A few large eagles have 
!>oon observed. There are .some foxes in the district, bat no serious interference 


with the lambs has so far lurn reported. 

r,ilcli,— Wrathi-r— Ef.infall foriiionth, 115 |.oiiits; average for at Veitch, 

125 iiolnb. Very fair seeiiine rains have fallen, eiiijiijli to give the varl.v sown a 
KOod start. Crops— Wheat lieMs sown early in the moiilli arc showing a nice, 
liralthv green color, ainl slioiil.l now come along well. Natural Feed— tooJ. Stock- 
All in'liealthy condition. Tests-Mice are doing a lot of .tainage in the aelds, eat 
lug the young shoots as the grain germinates. Miscellimeoiis— 1- arniers in the dis 
li'icl have stopped seeding, awaitiag » good fall of rain to kill mice. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS, 

A. W. Saudford & Co., Limited, report on June Ist: — 

Butter.- -The weather duriaj^ the niontb of May was wet, but butter production 
only showed a slight shrinkage, so that there is still a small surpliw in this State 
of second and third qualities, which, in the absence of freight for Europe, will 
(loubUess be absorbed in interstate markets, A proportion of first quality ig still 
eoiuing from the eastern States— in fact we have now to look as far awny as; 
Queensland to help to moke up the shortage in supplies. Values at the end of the 
month for butter in pound prints were: — “Alfa,” Is, 7id- per lb.; “Primms,” 
Is. 7d.; third grade creamery, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; choice separators aud dairies, 
!>*. 4d, to Is. 5id.; fair quality, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d,; store and collectors', la, Uih 
to Is. lid. per Ib. 

Eggs. — Supplies are somewhat shorter than was the case during April, so that 
the market advanced further, the rates loose in the mart at the close of this month 
being — Hen, Is. 7d.; duck, Is. 8d. per dozen. 

Cheese.— During the early prt of May demand was slow, but later ou stimu- 
lated inquiry was recorded, with considerable interstate trade. The proclaimed 
price was raised §d. on the last day of the month. Present values are from 9d, to 
9Jd. per lb. for large to loaf. 

ITo.vey has been scarce, with values showing an improvement. Prime clear ex- 
tracted 4id, to 4Jd.; second grades 3d, to 3Jd.; beeswax very saleable at Is. 8(1. to 
Is. 9d. per Ib. 

Ai, MONTS also have advanced in price, with export orders not being filleil, 
Brandis, llSd.; mixed softshella, lid.; hardsbells, 6d.; kernels, la. 9d. i«er lb. 

B. \con. — Local curers have been able to obUiin larger numbers of the live animais, 
so that supplies arriving have shown a marked increase. However, onW slight 
fluctuations were recorded in rates, best factory cured sides selling lO^d. to lid.; 
middles and hams, Is. to Is. Id.; rolls, 104d. per Ib. 

Live Poultry, — The (juantity of birds coming forward continues to be on The 
hpa \7 side, but demand throughout the month having been brisk, good prices l ulcih 
Heavy-weight table roosters, 2s, to 4s. each; nice-coudtiioned cockerels and i)luni)) 
henjj, 29. to 39,; light birds. Is. 7d. to Is. lOd.; ducks, 29. 3d. to 4s.; geew, 43 , Od 
to os. 8d.; pigeons, 6d. to 6.3d.; turkeys, from 7d, to 9id. per lb. live weight for 
fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. — Large quantities have been handled from the Adelaide Hills aud 
South-Lastcru districtii, imports from other Stales having been confined to seed 
lines Only. Onions. — There has been an improved inquiry for onions, but local 
and Soutiv Lantern growers appear to have no difficulty iti filiitig all orders, although 
in a few instances buyers have purchased from Victoria. Prices — Potatoes, £4 to 
£5 per ton on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions, £5 to £5 ISs. per tern 
on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Th« fdllowing ep™». from d«ta suppUed by tbs Commonwesltl, Mitwrolosicil Depart- 
ment, show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month nf »r,A ^ j ^epan 

1917, .1.0 the enrage predpit atioi .. J,B end of Ma “LTfteafeC an *1 "pVl 



For 

To end ! 

A\-’pe. . Av’rc. i 

1 

Station. 

Met. 

May, ; 

lo end ' Annual - 

Station. | 


1917. 

1917. j 

M:iy Rainfadl 


Fae North and Upper North. 


For I Tdb'Dtt Av’pe. At'pi', 

Mar, I AUv, to end AnnuaJ 

1917. 19i:, May. Rainfall 


IxiwER North — conlinued. 


Oodnadatta 


3-28 

2-39 

4-76 

Spaldinj.* . . 



Tarcoola 

0-04 

4-36 

2-20 

7-58 

Gulnare 



Hergott 

— 

2-47 

2-48 

6-04 

llundaloerW.Wks. 

431 


Farina 

— 

2-95 

2-80 

6-70 

Vacka 



Leigh’s Creek , . . 

O'lO 

4-96 

3-58 

8-66 

Koolijnt'.'i 



Bdtana 

0-10 

0-58 

3-71 

9-22 

iSnowtowQ. , . , 

3-60 


Blinman 

0-63 

4-57 

4-98 

12-83 

Brinkworth . . 

3-23 


Hookina 

0-97 

9-00 

3-03 







1-40 

9-05 

3-73 

12-22 




Wilson 

i-24 

6-50 

3-70 

11-78 

Mintaro Central . 

7-59 

13-65 


0-89 

8-46 


10-26 





1-89 

6-86 


13-78 ■ 



I'i lo 

Port Augusta. . . . 

0-57 

3-t:. 

3-63 

9-46 

Hyvieton 

4-07 


Port Augusta W. . 

0-6G 

4-16 

3- 17 

0-36 

Bafaklara 

3(ii 

6-92 

Bruce 

0-66 

5-4.5 

2-83 

10-01 

Port Wukclield . . 

2-li(i 

762 

Hammond 

0-85 

8-24 

3-67 

11-46 

'rciowio ........ 

2-U2 

T-OU 

Wilmington 

1-84 

6-96 

5-68 

18-20 

Yarcovne 

24:i 

8-14 

Uillowie 

1-29 

7-38 

3.>4 

li-yu 

Hailcft 

321 


Melrose 

5-07 

1 1 -03 

7-37 

23-04 

Mount Brvan ... 

3-64 

6-78 

Booleroo Centre . . 

2-49 

8-16 

172 

15 83 

Burra 

4-t53 

7-48 

Port Gcrmein . . . 

1-49 

5-64 

4-57 

12-84 

Farrell's Flat .... 

.‘b.mi 

6-S9 

Wirrabara 

4-34 

9-89 

.■*• 1 1 

18-91 




Appila 

2-20 

7-.)0 

1-8.) 

1.5-08 

West of Murray Ran 

Cradoek 

111 

T-2.> 

3-37 

m-sc 

Manoora 

5 09 

9-7S 

Carrieton 

1-.75 

8-70 

373 

12-22 

SadUleworih .... 

526 

9-66 

Johnburg 

1-03 

6-72 

307 

10-21 

Marrabel 

.5 IT 

9-00 

I'lurelia 

1-08 

8-9.3 

4-04 

13-24 

Riverton 

.5-s9 

11-95 

Orroroo 

•>■51 

9-00 

4-4.) 

13-42 

Tariff 

5-07 

9-20 

Black Rock 

2-14 

8-3!> 

t-07 

12-25 

Stockport 

4-03 

7-48 

Petersburg 

2-06 

9-1.3 

4-28 

1.1-07 

Hamlev Bridge . , 

3-.50 

7-18 

Yongala 

2-56 

0-36 

l-2ij 

13-94 

Kapunda 

5-46 

9-13 






Freeling 

3-70 


North-East. 



Greenock 

5-18 

9-15 

Ucolta 

1-68 

7-82 




Truro 

4-98 

8-82 

Nackara 

0-87 

7-82 

2-34 

_ 

Stockwell 

4-59 

8-41 

Yimta 

0-48 

T0(i 

3-06 

8-22 

Nuriootpa 

4-91 

8-41 

Waukaringa .... 

0-3.“) 

5-99 

2-84 

7-94 

Anpaj-ton 

5-38 

9-97 

Mannaliill 

0-79 

.5-37 

3-09 

8-46 

Taiiunda 

.54ti 

9-25 

Cockburu 

0-36 

6-48 

3.(H» 

T-97 

Lvndoch 

4-99 

9-3! 

Broken HiU, NSW 

0 47 

7S1 

3-60 

9-03 

Adel.aide Plains. 


.v22 

•;-70 

4-53 

•i-57 

4-Sl 

4’ii5 

4;i9 

5;u 

7’y4 

t)-lC. 

8-20 

(vy5 

Ti-Th 

0-4} 

.Tf)2 

4-28 

4-:h 

4'71 

4'3'J 

'*•.50 

0'73 


.-,•41 

U-42 

5-88 

<5-57 

5-2« 

5-10 

5-31 

(*•17 

5-64 

b'ol 

5-94 

5-96 

G-22 

fi-53 

e-9l 

G'51 


Lower North. 


PortPirie 

1-67 

61>5 i 

i 4-7(1 

Port Broughton . 

•>.•>*, 

•Tito 

4 7.J 

Bute 

3-47 

7-13 

4 S3 

Laii rn, 

3-41 

8-45 

o-.)0 

Caltowifi 

3-t2 

.S-03 

5-21 

'lamestown ‘ 

4-08 ■ 

8-52 

5-11 

Gladstone 

3-14 1 

7-96 

4-S9 

Crystal Brook 

2-60 

7-(t2 

i 4 92 

Ceorcreto-ffn • 

.3-42 1 

8-6.8 

5 76 

Narridv 1 

3-14 1 

7 77 

.v26 

RedhiU 1 

3-55 

7-98 

5-21 


13- 21 

14- 33 

15- 42 
18-22 
17-27 

17- 46 

16- 00 

15- 62 

18- 32 

16- 79 
16-79 


MalWa 

Koseworthy . . . . 

Gawler 

Two \\ ella 

ViiiliQia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 

North a^delfude . 

Adelaide 

Rrighton 

Glenelg 

Mf^ill 


.3-14 

7-0.3 

5-48 

3-94 

S-04 

5-51 

4-57 

9-64 

6-38 

2-17 

5-6.3 

5-39 

3-19 

8-36 

5-78 

473 

9-88 

541 

3-98 

9-17 

6-21 

6-07 

1.3-38 

7-72 

.5-19 

11-21 

6-93 

4-(>2 

11 -75 

6 19 

4-08 

9-88 

5-90 

7-14 

14-28 

8-10 


20- 2.5 
19-74 
17-29 
15-37 
15-94 

15- 70 
]5-48 

16- 34 
24’30 

21- 99 
27’17 
24-25 

17- 96 
16-03 
13-13 
13-71 
i:b91 

16- 40 
15-73 

17- 82 
19-87 


18'0& 

19'6t) 

1894 

20'48 

17'48 

15'89 

16'45 

1967 

17-85 

21- 46 
1974 
20-30 
21 25 
2225 

22- 28 
2301 


16-88 

17-51 

19-21 

16- 36 
17 58 

17- 30 

18- 57 
21-49 
21-04 
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RAINFALL — continued. 



I 1 

, For 

To 


to i-nd AouuaI 

Station. 

1 Mav, 


to end 

May. Rainfall 

' 

191’. ! 

1917. I 

Mar. 


station. 


1 

For 1 

To end 

Mar, 

1 May, 

1917. 

1917. 


Av’se. 

Annual 

ttaintali 


Adelaide Plain’s 
Glen Osmond 
Mitcham . . , 

Belair 


West of Spencer’s Gulp — contiri.wd. 


lo'40 

12 % 


7ia 

8-88 


25-26 I 
23-47 ! 
28-64 ! 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 
Teatree Gully. . . 

Stirling West . . 

Uraidla 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale . 

Noarlunga 

Willtmga 

Aldinga ....... 

NormanviUe . . . 

Yankalilla 

Cape Jervis .... 

Mount pleasant 

Blumbcrg 

Oumcracba .... 

liobethai 

WoocUido 

Habndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker . . 

Echunga 

Macclesfield .... 

McadoM’s 

StrathalbjTi .... 


7-57 

14-46 

8- 58 

28-19 : 

14-45 

25-78 

1322 

46-70 : 

10-01 

27-02 

12-67 

44 35 

7-09 

15-47 

10-30 

33-67 

4-0.) 

10-50 

1 7-31 

23 32 

4-14 

10-05 

! 6-30 

20-2H 

0-29 

13-45 

8-14 

25-98 

3-41 

10-68 

1 6-17 

20-34 

3-8.3 

0-57 

' 0-55 

20-65 

5-00 

n-4l 

7-:{0 

22-78 

2-00 

7-40 

4-06 

16-34 

6-29 

10-07 

7-75 

26-87 

7-83 

13-82 

8-17 

20-38 

9-70 

17-41 

8-03 

33-30 

I-,-)2 

8-0') 

0-50 

35-38 

S-22 

15-lS 

8*59 

31-87 

6-77 

13-1$ 

0-54 

35-45 

0-06 

12-48 

8-53 

28-83 

7-81 

16-21 

n-2i 

30-03 

7-SH 

10 14 

9-SO 

32-8:1 

6-89 

1-1-53 ! 

8-8t 

30-72 

10-99 

10-64 

10-47 

35-52 

3-40 

S-12 

0-24 

19-28 


1 Pert Elliflton .... 

4-76 

8-35 

4-4G 

i- Port Lincoln .... 

4-30 

7-7.3 

- 5-92 

;1 Tumby Bay .... 

1-88 

5-68 

4-20 

i! Carrow 

2-74 

8-88 


'' Cowell 

0-73 

4-80 

4-41 

! Point Lowly 

1-05 

.5-24 

4-00 


Yorer’s Peninsula. 


I Wallaroo 

: Moonta 

' Green’s Plains . . . 

' Maitlaud 

: Ardrossan 

■ Port Victoria . . . 

1 Curramulka 

Minlaton 

: Stansbnry 

^Varooka 

Yorketown 

Edithbui^h 


3-08 

3-36 

3- 30 
3(12 

4- 92 
2-7U 
308 

2- 98 

3- 53 
3'83 
3-35 
2-98 
350 


0-38 

G’CO 

7- 83 
6-57 

10-75 

6- 51 

8 - 00 
9-43 

9- 13 

10- 34 
9-01 

7- 83 

8- 44 


5-03 

5-41 

5-38 

4-87 

0-39 

4- 55 

5- 0() 
5-.53 
5-31 
.5-28 
5-30 
5-26 
5-41 


SoFTH AND South-East. 


Wellington 

Miiang 

Langhorne’s Brdg 
Tailem Hend .... 
Murray Bridge . . 

Callington 

Mannum 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Blanchetown .... 

Eudunda 

Sutherlands 

Morgan 

Overland Comer . 

Rcnraark 

Loxton 


Mukb.ay Flats and Valley. 

0-92 


2-94 

2-42 

2-47 

;M.) 

]'S2 

2-IU 

1- 99 

2- 97 
M7 

0- 41) 

3- 70 

1- 31 
0-7() 

0- 03 
MO 

1- 42 


i)-3.> 

S-,52 

.*>• 2 .) 

0- 34 
438 
.)-49 

1- 71 

1- ;)2 
0-.39 

2- 89 
2-23 

4 - 01 

5- i)l 
7-71 


5-10 
5-2S 
4 77 

1 - 95 

4- 8t) 

5- 11 
4-24 
4-57 
:liW 
3-91 
.YM) 
3-Ul 

3- 15 

4- 0.5 
3-->5 

2- 89 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucia ' 

1-99 

5-66 

4-46 

White Well 

1-83 

5-19 

3-04 

Fowler's Bay . . . 

4-.31 

(!-9.S 

4-01 

Penong 

313 

6-01 

1-22 

Murat Bay 

! 2-60 

1 

3-1.5 

Smoky Bay 

, 3-02 

.5-.3:i 1 

_ 

Streaky Bay 

.3-i;i 

(3-21 1 

4-;»6 


15-01 
lG-08 
15 27 

14- 32 

15- 65 
11-67 
15-60 
11-92 

]1>-71 
17-33 
10-60 
11 42 
10-93 


10- 13 
9-67 

12 11 

11- 93 


Cape Borda 

Kingscote 

Penneshaw 

Cape Willoughby,. 
Victor Harbor . . . 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Pinnaroo 

PariUa 

Lamcroo 

P.arrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s plains . . 

Meningie 

Cbonalpyn 

Coomandook .... 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown 

Wolsclcy 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Penola 

LiicindnJe 

Kingston 

Rol« 

Beachport 

MilUcent 

Mount Gam bier . 
C. Nrt-huinberland 


402 

2-70 

2- 35 

3- 13 

4- U3 
3-03 
400 
3-20 
:i-0(i 
3-.-.2 
3-42 
3-97 
3-,>9 

3- 95 

4- 03 
4.VI 
4-18 

3- 81 

4- 64 

3- 78 
412 

4- .5« 

5- 22 
5-49 
(>-41 

4- (i7 

5- 20 
5-97 
4 8.1 


7- 69 

8- 36 
<)-75 
7-02 

10-2.5 

9- 30 
9-46 
5-()7 
5- (>5 
(i-l!) 

ft-6(i 

7- 73 

8- 18 
9-41 
9-38 
9-38 
9-80 
S-.59 
8-60 
9-7 4 

7- 61 
S-K) 

9- 2S 

10- 24 

8- 98 
10-73 
.S-4!) 

10-24 
10-57 
I! -30 
1007 


7-3 1 

5- 72 
15-74 
(vOl 
(5-85 

6- .jl 
5-iH) 
4-!)0 

1-91 
4-2 1 

3- 83 
o-W 

4- 51 
.1-09 
.7-:>o 

5- 09 
5-59 
5-51 
.5-84 
.5-33 


7-34 

7- 37 

8 - 21 
0'(l7 
9-97 
8-12 


16 49 
19-88 
15-00 

11 - 76 

12 - 21 


14- 05 

15- 88 
15-22 
15-73 
2U-0g 
13-89 

15- 21 
18-50 
17-41 
l7-i;b 
17-71 
17-47 

16 - 48 


2.5-09 

18- 95 

21- 34 

19- C9 

22- 18 
2 1-3:1 
17-93 
l(i-74 

16-55 


17-19 

lO-SO 

1878 

19-7C> 
17 72 
2U-74 
22-W'' 

26- 78 
2:i-;i2 
24-7:} 
24-69 

27- 51 
2«-25 

10 

26-63 
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2 
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» 

18 
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• 

0 

14 
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— 

— 
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— 
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— 

~ 
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* 

— 
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• 

— 

5 
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* 

— 

— 
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— 
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* 

— 

— 
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* 

— 

— 
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— 
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• 

~ 

— 
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— 

— 

Coomandook 


4 

— 

Coomooroo 

* 

— 

— 
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no 

— 

— 
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* 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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-- 
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2 
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30 
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,3 
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3 
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3 
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- 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 
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10 
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— 
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— 

— 
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• 
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— 
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— 

5 
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* 

- 

— 
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* 

— 

— 
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t 
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9 

‘ Mangalo 

* 
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— 
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— 

— 
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• 

0 

3 
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— 
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— 

__ 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Ev«r^' prodijc er should be a member of the Agricultural Burtau. A postcard to 
the Detriment of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and addre&s of 
the secretary of the nearest Branc-h. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from tbc reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form u new one. W rite to the depaitmcnt for fuller particulars couceroing the work 
of this institution. 


MEMORANDA FOR THK MONTH, 

Congress. — The Twenty-eighth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will 
take place in Adelaide in September next. Branches have been invited to suggest 
subjects for consideration. These suggestions should be forwarded to the Secretary 
Advisory Board as early as possible. 

Bk.^NCHES Ax.nuai, Meetings.— The inajority of Branches will be holding their 
annual meetings during the current month. Regard should be paid to the rule 
governing membership, i.c., oiie-tltird of the mcml>er,s, viz., those that have attended 
the fet\eat meetings during the year, retire. Such tuembers are eligible for re- 
election, on the recommendation of the Branch. 

The Coming Year 's Work.- -One of the most inipcu tant matters to receive atten- 
tion is the mapping out of the work of the Branch for the year- This cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

PiNH.VROO Line Br.'NCHES. — The Bninhea situated on the Pinuaroo line of rail- 
way will meet in conference at Pinnaroo in the near future. Every member of 
every Branch in the district should make it his business t<> be present at the con- 
ference. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD I 
AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, ll.Siin.). 

May 8th.— Present: 10 memberF .and three visitors. 

PicKiANG Seeo Wheat.— This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. o, 
Thomas, who referred to the very heavy loss which result^ from smut. 
While the production of a dean crop of wheat before the introduction of the drill 
1.11 easier proposition Ilian it ras to-lay, if oidiiiar)- tare «re taken it was 
still possible to prclnce a erop not affeetol with smut He preferred hy 

immersiug the wheat in a solution of slightly over 1 per '™‘- 
wheat was allowed to remain in the Mlution to ensure any smut Wls e»nta mei 
therein being thoroughly soaked. An inttrestmg discussion followed the reading 
of this paper. 


WEPOWIE (^Average aiinuaJ rainfall, 13in. to 14iu.). 

Mav ftth.— Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

The Youth im the I'AUM.-The following paper, dealing with 
the vouuir nicu on the farm, was contributed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Thus. i?. 
Orrock) lu dealing with this subject I wish to point out, my opinion 
in a good many imstouces prefer leaving the laud ^ ’vages m ^ 

cities; and second, some suggestions as to how this ‘“8 aTmnathv between 
prevented. Pew thiugs are more astomslung than the , n - 

larcnts and clnldreo.'Many parents seem ...sensible to 

There are two Drincinal causes. One is their difference lu age. ihe tathors are 
tosLrur haToS r,l.rost ru many of tho* Ihiugs which -e yuBt b^gmmug 
most keenly interest their children. The ch.l.lrcii are 

ranadence they will give to a comparative strangcf Urey withhold from puieute, 
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fiause ^ey dread ridicule, coolness, and displeasure. The other fact— parents will 
insist in regarding their boys as children, even after they are grown up. They 
cannot understand independence of thought. They must always do exactly as they 
are told without question; and I contend that the average farmer is 20 years behind 
the times in the treatment of his boys, as regards stimulating the desire to remain 
on the land, in comparison to the inducement the fairly well-educated youth 
meets with in even the comparative small country towns of to day. Therefore the 
boy naturally has a desire to enter a branch of work that offers the greatest in- 
dneement to his advancement, and where, if he does his work well, he is sure of 
promotion. My argument is that if the same inducement were offered on the 
farm hundreds of lads would remain on the laud tliat now go to the over- 
populated cities of Australasia. In regard to the suggestions re making the land 
more attractive for the farm youth, the most responsible person is the farmer 
himself. What inducement is it for a lad to leave his city companions and come 
home from school to tlie land unless he thinks he car do as well for himself as 
his city friends? My opinion is that the boys should be taken more into the man- 
agement of the farm, and have either a certain portion of crop allotted to them, 
or, better still, a percentage. It would induce them to grow as good a crop as they 
possibly could, and thus benefit all concerned, an<l also give tlie lads an insight 
into the financial part of the business. lu dozens of little ways the farmer could 
make farming more attractive for his boys by encouraging tliem when they have 
done some particular piece of work exceptionally well, and by encouraging com 
petition in local shows, In a country like Auatrali.a, where agriculture plays 
the leading role in promoting national prosperity, it Is highly desirable that every 
inducement possible should be given to youths to stay on the land. And wherever 
possible the fanner should use the most thorough methods of farming and the most 
efficient mechanical appliances he can afford. 


WILMINGTON (Average annua! rainfall, lS.26in.). 

May 0th. — Present; 11 members and one visitor. 

Clkan Whe.\t. — Mr. H. Farrell, in presenting a paper with the title “Clean 
Wheat,” said it was necessary to have the cleanest sample of wheat possible, both 
for market and for seed. A 1 j>er cent to li per cent, solution of blucstonc was 
the best means of preventing the (levelopmcnt of smut. That could be used either 
with u patent pickling machine, one of which he was using, or by the old method 
of floor pickling. If formalin were used tho seed should be sown immediately after 
treatment; otherwise it should be kept until after the first week before being sown. 
Reference was made to the quantity of foreign matter that was bagged with tho 
wheat, and farmers were urged to exercise every effort to produce a clean sample. 
Messrs. Aughey, Goodenough, W. and G. Sc'huppan, Modystach, and Zimmermauu 
were agreed that w-heat should not be sown unpickle<l. It was deplorable that such 
large quantities of rubbish should be shipped with the wheat. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT' 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 
April 13th. — Present: eight members and one vi.sitor. 

I'lu.iT Giwwinu. — A paper dealing with this subject was coutributed by Mr. J. 
Burton. He said — ‘ ‘ I'niit trees are more cosmopolitan iu the matter of soils than is 
generally supposed, and each kind will adapt itself to a wide range of soils. Some 
soils arc, however, better suited for particular kinds of trees, and these peculiarities 
should be recognised by the planter as far as possible. Ground for trees should, he 
carefully prepared, so that the trees may be placed under the best possible condi- 
tions for inaking strong, healthy growth. A good root bed is required to provide 
the materials for feeding the trees, and secondly to enable the trees to get a lirii. 
hold of the soil. Deep stirring of the soil and loosening the subsoil is tlie most 
perfect way of preparation, and gives the widest field from which tlie roots can 
obtain nourishment and moisture. Heavy soils, more especially, require deep culti- 
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vation; lighter soils, and more particularly those resting upon open, gravelly, or 
limestone subsoils, may from motives of ec-oiioniy, be treated in a more superficial 
manner; but even this class of land will, as a rule, give better results if deeply 
worked. It is a matter of some importauee to growers, in pdauting fruit trees, 
that they should select kinds and varieties that are likely to give the most satis- 
factory results. The first eonsideration should be to plant such kinds of fruit as 
are best adapted for the partic-ular locality. Some kinds will adapt themselves to a 
wide range of climate and soil. Many of these, however, m.iy be cultivated under 
various oooditiojis, but will thrive better and give more satisfactory returns in some 
places than other-s. This object should more particularly be kept in view by culti- 
vators for market. In tlio warmer districts the fruits 'that should receive special 
atteutiou arc the grape, peach, apricot, orange, and Jemoii. All these fruits reach 
the highest degree of perfeetiou, as the strong heat and light at the ripening period 
develops their fiavor U> Ihi* fullest Though the ai>ple, juear, and plum naturally 
belong to cooler re^ons, and may bo grown with a fair amount of success in the 
moderately warm districts, yet better results will be obtained from other localities. 
These fruits, when grown in the cooler districts, will generally be higher in quality 
and keep better than if raised in the w.armer districts. Then ag.aic the trees are 
not likely to prove, ko durable iu wann as in cool districts. In some districts, how- 
ever, there is a sort of intermediate climate between the wanner and cooler dis- 
tricts, and in those localities plante.rs may indulge iu a wider range of fruits with 
success. Special care should be taken in pdanting to select varieties (pf each kind 
that arc licst adapted for the particular nviuiremcul.-^ of tlu* grower, who should 
decide, as to the way in whU-li his fruit will Ijo uUUsc.d befere starting. !f his ob- 
ject is to su]t]ply fresh fruit to the market he must, as a rule, ha\c. vaiictics that 
will yield in suceession, amj those that will keep well, so that he can meet the. 
demand for a long period. Jt is also advisalple in the case of .ill dos.sort fruits 
that they shoiihi he attractive a.s well a.s po.ssi'S!>iiig other desirable qualities. Qixid- 
lookijig apples, pears, peaches, and other fruit-' will always coiruiiand a more ready 
iriarket than varieties that arc le.‘?s attractive in appearance. There is some diffe- 
rence of oitijiion among fruit gntwers .is to the most favonihle time for planting, 
liut I favor early planting of det-idnous trees. For oranges, lemons, ami other ever- 
green trees, tlie most suitable time is early aimimn or spring. To enable the ground 
to bo worked in the mi:st I'ouveiiicnl iiiiHiier, trees should be planted in .«<(uart's, and 


each kind, of fruit, or even varieties by themselves, to facUUnb- treatment. This 
is iiiure essential with sjirayjng and irrigation; one may rccinirc spraying or 
watering, when iinolher doe.- not. Pruning is one of the most iniportaut operations 
in liortieulture. The theory of pruning is to promote development Iu certain direc- 
tions by checking it iu others. There are two ways iu which this may k* done, one 
being the cutting of the branck-H, and the other the reiluction of the roots; one 
tnctliod produces precisely the ojfposite elTect to the other. The art of priming Is to 
apply to the trees such treatment as will best accomplish some particular purpo-se, 
ujid tlic operator iiiu.st bike iulo consideration the peculiar cirennibtancea of eaeli 
tree before touching it. in pruning to assist a tree to attain a desired form it will 
be necessarv to fake into consideration its natunt habit, the modification required, 
and how it is to Iv effocted. The object of the primer .sliould be to get well- 
balanced trees, and as i«crfect in form as possible. Trees should be trained tu 
.'is.suuie the desired forjiis from the time they are planted, removing and shortening 
back such shoots as may be necessary. A well-fonned tree is mucli easier for gather- 
ing fruit anti more couvenieut for spraying. Fruits of all kiuds should be gathered 
at such a stage of maturity as will develop their, desirable qualities to the fullest 
extent or best serve the special purpose of the grower. Ihe proj'cr degree o 
matei-itv at wlii.Ii fruit ahuiil.l be gatluTe.! mil. as a iiialtar of rourss «r)- con 
sidorabfv accorjiiig In the kii.il. Apples slimil.l be p.itliere.l miiiiciliatelr ta-fore tbey 
Iwoinc fully ripe. If Wl too loug upon the tree.s the fruit, alien kept, is apt to 
become nicalv, aii.l to lose in flavor, more or less. Pears are soineivhat pecuhar m 
lipcninK, ami fruit in perfection is seldnni iibtainefl if allorred to mature upon the 
trees. The time the fruit iviH take to come to perfection, after it is gatberefl, ivill 
vary consi.lcrably, accorfline to the variet.r. It is a mattor of iinportanee to 
oroivers tliat tliev shoiiM b.- able to keep some kinds nf fruit for as lout, a per od 
as possible, in order to eston.l the se.asoii nnj the demand tor Uieir produce In 
a diseusaion whieh follmvftl .Mr. Jaeobi iiieutioiied the Japanese plum as a protitaMc 


fruit to grow. 
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PORT PIRIE (Average annual rainfall, 13,21in.). 

April 7to. — Present: nine mcmbera. 

Wheat Growing. — It was often difficult, obsen-ed Mr. A. W. Noll, in an address 
on wheat growing, to determine when to commence seeding operations on land liable 
to drift. lie recommended sowing such land as soon as possible after rain with a 
wheat which stooled well. Though the returns from land so sown might not be so 
remunerative, it would probably save the crop from being blown away. It was 
inadvisable to sow immediately after rain, when the gronnd was in such a condition 
that tlie seed furrows reuiaiued open, because the seed would not germinate pro- 
perly, and, if necessary, the harrows should follow the drill. Land should be tilled 
lightly to kill tlie weeds, the more closely to the surface they were cut the more 
quickly and more likely they were to be killed. When the soil was becoming dry on 
top it should be cultivated lightly, closely behind the drill; the drilling, if any- 
thing, being deeper than the cultivation, because by tliat means the seed was being 
placed in damp soil and would have a better chance of germinating. In the dis- 
cussion whicli ensued, members indorsed the vicars expressed in the address. 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall 18.91in.). 

April 2Dd. — Present: 15 members. 

SaM^iiER J'\vLix)\viNG. — A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. P. Carson, 
who referred to the many advantages which followed the practice of summer fal- 
lowing, the more particular being the heavier yield, and the absence of diseases on 
crops on summer-fallowed land. He expressed the view that the land should be 
ploughed to a depth of Ciu., and as it would be pulverised by the rain, there was 
no necessity to work it down fine. Land treated in that manner should be cultivated 
before winter fallowing was conmienoftl. 

BEETALOO VALLEY, May 14th. — Question Hox. — A number of questions 
were considered by members. Generally they agreed that milk and pollard and also 
crushed barley constitute*! the best food for fattening young pigs. Most members 
favored the Berkshire, and Berkshire and Poland China oroe.s as the most suitable 
breed for this district. Others favored the Essex. As to the best quantity of seed 
to sow in this district, opinions varied from Ibush. to llbush.; and from 50Ibs. to 
1201bs. super, per acre was considered a suitable dressing. 

BUNDALEER SPRINGS, May 1st. — After the compilation of a programme for 
the year 1917 a general discussion on topics of interest took place. Reference was 
made to the inferior quality of cornsaeks and the variation in size of same. Mr. 
Travers explained several difficulties that had occurred in working binders. 

MUNDOORA, May 7th. — The discussion on pickling wheat, which was com- 
menced at the previous meeting, was coulinued. Mr. Noble mentioned that he had 
found sheep dip a cheap and effective method for poisoning mice. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.! 

CiTj.YRE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

Present: 14 members, ^ 

Some Notes on Hobse-bkeediSG. — Mr. C. Neate submitted the following paper 
on horse-breeding: — “In introducing the above subject several facts have come 
uuder iny notice during the last four or five years. I have noticed that there is a 
falling off in the luuubor of foals roared annually, and also a diminishing number 
of stallions plying for hire conipared with the preceding five years, and one 
naturally inquires the reason for the falling off. Of course, in horae-breeding, as 
in all other stock linos, the market rate is a large factor in the natural supply of 
stock, and it cannot be denier! that the market value of horses during the last 
four or five years has been somewhat low compared with prices ruling some six or 
sevoQ years ago. The reason of the extreme prices of that period will be foun- 
in the fact that the breeding of horse stock had not kept pace with the expansion 
of cultivation, and with the 02 )ening up of large tracts of malice lands the demau<I 
overtook the supply, with the result that high prices prevailed, and those who were 
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in tlie fortunate position of hoiug sellers reaped the benefit. To my idea tlie same 
conditions are recurring now. If wc take into consirleration the hc.Tvy losses of the 
1914 drought, and the large number cxportcil out of Australia for war purposes, 
and the appalling loss of horses in this awful eonlliet, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that with Uie return of peace conditions Jiml the expansion of agricultural 
areas there i.s bound to b«^ a good deinanti for horses, if not ;it extreme rales, at 
least at very payable prices, notwithstamliug the fact that motor traction will 
eommaud more attention in the future than it has in the jiast. That cau«e.s one 
to ask the question, 'Wli.it is the bc-st type of horse to breed?’ That is for each 
individual hreedcr to decide for himself, hut whatever type he fixes ou he should 
endeavor to breeil the best., for a good horse costs no ni<>Tp to keep than a bad one, 
and very often less. If I were asked the question which type I persoually pre- 
ferred, my vote would l)e given to the Clydesdale. Wcdl-hred Clydesdales will always 
command attention and mtuinerattve prices. They are more quick and Jaunty in 
action than the Shire, and having great powers of euduraiice renders them most 
suitable for farm or garden; but for h«i\-y lunilagc on the roads the Shire may he 
preferable. In selecting a Clydesdale sire I would look for the follonicg points— 
Strong, masculine head, yt-t with an entire abwmce, of becfine% strong neck, 
deep quarters, well ribbed up, short back, broad over the loins, full hard muscle 
on breech, but not extending too far down the leg, close knee joints, flat bone, 
and well-developed feet, :iud standing about 16 hands high. In selecting mares to 
mate with a sire, judgment must be ns<‘.i to we that if the sire Is laclciiig in any 
of the foregoing points that the mare is not also at fault, otherwise the fault may 
be perpetAiated in the progemy; if the sire is a hit on the leg. mate- him with a 
close, thick-set mare, or vice versa, as the case may be, but above all, breed only 
from sound stock with a long line of noted ancestors Miiiid them. Even though 
the coat of service may be a few shillings more, the value of the progeny may bo 
pounds compared with the progeny of inferior aud cheaper sires. In this dis- 
trict especiallv among the gar-leners, taken on a whole, medium draughts are 
kept,’ yet from' mares of this type a very s<n'viceable typo of horse can be raised. 
If it be desired to breed something more weighty, tlieu eross with the Shire or 
Clydesdale, or if you wish to breed harness or remounts, cross to the tiiorough- 
bred but let the rire be a slud Iwok horse, and one of provd stamina, and the 
po’^sossor of a set of sound legs, for no matter iiow good the body may lx*, unless the 
Jogs are sound the colt is of little valuc.^ hi aiy 


a '‘thorough-bred alalHon on active medium .traiight mares, been successful m 
breeding some first-class harness and remount tyi>es, but I would not recom- 
mend crossing the latter class again to the blood horse in any but exceptional cases. 

In eonelusion, if these few notes will cause a deeper interest in horsc-hrecfling 
cenerallv its object will have been achieved.-” The Presi-leiit concurrwi in the 
^ew that avdesdales were the most suitable for farm work ^ 
preferred the coaching stamp, an active draught mare sired by blood horse, and 
resnltoiit foals asain put to Wood siro, glvlug ac«vity. ou.luraMo »"« »!'?“ - 
ante Mr J C. Dux gpnotallT a(!reeil triUi mriter of paper, but pterf most ton- 
Meuco iu steuuehuesa of kcodiug uiares rather thau appcaiatife, uWch 
deceptive. He conteuded that «tablishe,1 iarmcra should never 
open markets, but should always tie able to produce enouRh 
their te,au,s vouno, au.l the practice of selHug younj, ontrieil hors« was urn 
satistaetorv from a Bnaucial standpoiat- Mr. M. L. bolaii considered extremely 
hieh prices in the past were the result of extraordinary demands created b.v tlie 
opiiirg up of new fannina areas, and a largely artificial value was put upon farm 
stamps^ With the return of normal conditions after the war there vres likeli to 
£ ^ sear" y aaaiu and it behoveil every fanner to keep »P the breedma ot 
terses Mn & 1 . Scott moved, and Mr. Dux seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Neate 
for his paper, which was carried by aeclamatiou. 

LONE PINE. 

SHEEP BkEEinxm oV:'plS;-ln a"pa”"nfv^S So Wing of sheepj. 
a farm Mr. frits, Fromm ^dvoe^ted jonnnenjg rth ^ ^^/’antiUt tni, 
possible for wool as well as for "'“fhet A ran ,1 “ pj 
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peroentage it was essential to run the cwee on poor feed in order to have them in 
a middling condition when putting the rams with them. A young ewe should be 
mated with an aged ram, say 35 years old. All ewes with blind teats should be 
culled for killing. A ewe from six-tooth to full mouth would produce the best kinh 
but care should be taken not to breed from a brokcn-moutlicd owe. It might be all 
right in early and good seasons, but in late seasons and cold wet winters it might be 
very unprofitable. It was better to cull them out for killing. He advocated the 
mating of young ewes about the beginning of November, the ram being allowed to 
run with them for five weeks, wliich would secure a March and April lambing. 
For spring lambing the older ewes should be mated in March and April, It was 
unwise to allow rams to run with the ewes all the year round in a flock exceeding 
100 sheep, because there would most likely be lambs dropped at shearing time, 
which would be very unprofitable. A young ram should not be used on more than 
35 or 40 ewes. It was also essential to select a well sheltered paddock (to keep off 
cold winds in wet weather) into which the ewes could be put when lambing com- 
menced, because a newly born lamb was apt to catch pleurisy. In discussion, mem- 
bers in general agree^l with the points in the paper. In reply to a question Mr, 
Fromm said that he preferred in that district a Dorset Horn-Iiincoln ram with a 
Cuthro-bred ewe, because both were excellent for wool and market. 


LYNDOCH (Average anniml rainfall, 23.01in.). 

Muy 3rd. — Present: 13 members. 

Market[N(} Fri it. — The tb.'jirman (Mr. l'\ Moore) contributed a paper on this 
subject. He said the primary jiroducer should consider the advisability of com- 
bining and employing trained business men to improve the marketing of the 
product of the land. “If fruit and vegetable production is to extend, and take 
its place in the feeding of the people, something must bi* done to reduce the, 
cost of distribution. The usual retail profit on vegetables is 100 per cent., and 
fruit up to 300 per cent, to 100 per <-eiit. Now, if wo could form a combine or' 
pool, instead of each individual selling sej>arntely an<l oouipetiug, the product of 
a district would be sold through the pool (not to it), n-ith a keen business man 
in charge, whoso business would l>e to keep in touch with the iiiarketa, the eanners, 
and the jam makers: to advise growers which market could absorb the produce, 
and at what price; because, as far as I know, at present there is no market price, 
but each one. gets what he can. or what the packer fixes for the day. But this 
wouM only help in the first handling of the goods, and it is in the retail or 
second handling that the big increase in price takes plneo; and one of 
the main duties of officers of the combine would be to study the retail part 
of the business, with the idea of advising the growers of any method of cheapen- 
ing the distribution, an<i in advertising the food value of fruit (fresh and dried) 
and vegetables, and in some way what tht- consumer ought to pay for it. There 
is one method that might assist in bringing grower ainl consumer together, that 
is to obtain a system of declared value freights on the railway. When sending 
away goods the consignor would declare the value, and the railways collect the 
money at the same lime that they collected the freights, and pay the cousigmir 
(at the place of booking) at the end of each month. The grower, by sending 
price lists and advertising, would soon get in touch with people who would be 
only too glad to obtain ehea|» goods <lirec-t from the |)roducer without the trouble 
of much correspondence and forwarding of money. tt would also give the 
packer in the market a chance to put up, say, a .5s. box of mixed fruit and 

vegetables, and many iu the outside districts would be only too glad to have a 

case eacli week. If taken up and well advertised, it should become popular, and 
would also be a check on the retailer, as the packer should be able to gUc 
at least double the quantity for the same money as the retailer does at present. 
Another point at which co-operation is needed is in the mechanic.al grading and 
packing of apples for export. If we are to obtain tfie best returns for our 
apides, we must reduce the number of brands, and tlie grading must be uniform 
for the State. Tlic value of collective bargaining is well illustrated in Australia 
to-day. The production of drie<l fruits is, I think, drifting towards disaster for 
want of business methods in marketing. We are trying to make a living fror 
a small output at a big price, instead of a Large output at a Ie,ss profit. We arc 
producing more than is consumed in Australia, yet on account of high price 

restricting the quantity consumed locally. We have the Federal Government 
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taking action to prevent foreign countries ilnniping their surplus products on our 
markets, while we take advantage of a high duty to ejiarge exorbit^int prices to 
home consumers, dumping our surjilus on outside markets at a loss, or else dis 
tilling. Can we grow currants at a profit against world competition? Greek 
currants are usually 14s. to 18s. per cwt, for second quality, Ills, to 24s. for best 
grades. The average production in South Aiistnilia is l ton per acre. My 
working cost for 1 acre— that is plniighiiig, cultivation, pruning, picking, grading, 
and marketing', and interest on land and plant— i.s £10 2s, Gd.; 1 ton of 'currants 
at 3d. equals £28 — a difference of £17 i7s. 6d. So I think we can afford to reduce 
the present price and still make a li\iDg, From 20 years’ cxjwrieuce, retailing 
currants I know that if the consumers can buy them at, say, .5d, a lb., they will 
use considerably mov«‘. Nov, take dried apricoK I-ast year I was licatcn in 
my own market, Gawler, by Californian fruit. .\t the recent Conference, one 
speaker expressed indignation at our hoys at the front being fed on foreign food; 
but if our people a-sked the same price from the Federal military authorities as 
they asked local consumers to pay, the grorrers deserved to he, passtsl by. This 
year I worked out the cost of handling and drying Kill oases of apricots, and 
found that 8d. per lb, was wpial to 4 r. per case hesh fruit in the garden. 7 see 
the market price is atxmt lid., so the home consumer again is charged the duty. 
Californian fruit is quoted at Rid., so that my price appears to be about a fair 
thing. Now, would it not be better to give home trade a chance to expand by 
reducing prices! The industry has grown beyond the limit of home consumption 
under present conditions, and if wu rannot l■om[lete in the world’s markets, there 
must before long come a slump. — Members expressed a desire that other Branches 
should conaider and discuss the suggestions contaitiod in the paper, witli the idea 
of evolving some practical scheme of co-operalion. 


NANTA'WARR.\ (Average annual rainfall, lu.HOin.). 

April r>th.- -Present: eight memhocs and one visitor. 

Mr. A, P. Hcrl^rt gave a review of the work done by his sons in oonnection w’ith 
the school wheat plots, Following this a general dis(:iis.sioti took place on the 
methods of harvesting adopted 'luring the year, and the many difficulties that had 
to be faced. Mr, J. H. Xicholls said the question of the raricty of wheat was of 
less importance than the condition of Ihe land on which it was sown. Dart's this 
year had yielded up to 40bush., and whilst Fa.dip?o had not yielded .so well, it was 
capable of holding its own over a period of years. Mr. Herbert expressed a pre- 
ference for Marshall’s No. .3. Yandilla King, and Dart’s. 


N’ANT-AWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 1.7.90iD.). 

Mav 2nd.— Present: eight meitihers. 

U.N'iFORMiTV OF Type. — In a ]»aper under thi.s title, Mr. K. J. Herbert made a 
plea for the maiiitouance of a uniformity of type amongst the stock of a district, 

In the ease of cows, he said, the prevailing practice was to mate them with any 
hull that might lx* close af hand, regardless of the type or strain of the beast, 
He advi.ned proeiiring a certain strain, and breeding from that, and by Judicious 
culling and handling, a definite' type would be established. The same applied to 
other iiues of livestock. The combined marketing of produce, gravted to a uniform 
standard, would be found profitable, and. he siiggesled the embodimcct of the best 
features of different makes into their iniidcinents.— Mr. J. H. NichoUs, la dis- 
cussing the paper, Ihoiight most good was secured where tlierc was a diversity 
of type, a rdew with which Messrs. W. Groeushields and K. N. I ppill concurred. 

NORTHFTELD (Average annual rainfall, lain.). 

May 1st-. — Present: nine members. 

English Fahming Practices.— An interesting paper dealing with some methods 
nf fanning and the rotation of crops in the west of England was contributed bi- 
Mr. Geo Hutchins, late of tkat part. The writer of the paper dealt m detail with 
many of the agrieuUiiral practices in Enghnnd, and explained the nature of the 
crops grown, the methods of cultivation, dressings of manure applied, and vinous 
matters associated therewith. Tic paper was well received by members, and i-om 
pUraentary romark.s were made by Messrs. D. Rowe, H. Golduoy, E. L. Conole, F. 
CbardoD, A Sandercock, and W. J. DalL 
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SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

Rotation Cropping. — The folloiving paper waa contributed by Mr. B. C. Klau: — 
“Owing to a considerable increase in the value of Jand and higher taxation those 
who are occupying comparatively small areas find that unless they crop their 
laud with wheat every alternate year they have difficulty in making ‘both ends 
meet.' I am of the opinion that wc will have to produce more per acre than 
^v■e have done in the past ; tliose who crop with wheat every second year are doing 
this, but at too great a cost in loss of fertility of the soil. I admit that wheat 
is more suited to continuous cropping than possibly any other field crop, unless 
maize is admitted under favorable soil and climatic eouditious. If potatoes follow 
potatoes year after year they become dise^ised, and only scabby tubers are grown; 
if rape follows rape, succeeding crops fail, aud cow peas grown in succession be- 
come affected with worms and disease, and fail. Again, soil that is exhausted by 
wheat cropping w’ill grow a good crop of oats. When wheat follows wheat certain 
fertilising properties in the soil are being exhaustctl, while others are wasted or 
used up by weeds, the land tends to bejrome foul, and diseases like takeall appear iu 
the crop. Our present method is right for a time, but as the soil loses its virgin 
fertility and fails to respond to good tillage, we shall need to adopt other methods. 
Farmers this year have said, ‘What is tho use of working the soil; the unworked 
land gave better results than the well-worked fallows; and anyway, how is the 
fertility of the soil to be kept up?' One way is by rotation cropping, aud I will 
try to show how. (1) How this may be done — The rotation suitable for the wheat 
farmer is one. in which wheat is grown alternately with a fodder crop; this me-ars 
stock-raising. On small holdings of land, within a 20in. rainfall or over, crops 
may be grown each year, but this I do not support, because the land must be pre- 
pared in great baste, and possibly at an unsuitable time, success is too dependent 
on opportune rains just prior to seeding. The method I propose is that of grow- 
ing two crops in throe years, this permits of the stubble being used for stock 
feeding, and gives ample time for tho preparation of the seodbed as well ns allow- 
ing for the summer fallow to be Iti order for the aulu^lE•so^7u crops. My course 
or rotation would be — Finst year, whe. 1 t; second year, stubble; third year, forage 
crops, these will include rape, a winter gracing crop, cow peas, a leguminous crop, 
and sorghum, a summer silage crop. These crops are merely examples to bo varied 
as the farmer deems fit for his land and stock; the general principles of the rota- 
tion to be aimed at are— (1) That legumes (po<l-bcariug plants) be alternated 
with non-legumes; (2) that deep-rooting crops iV grown regiMarly when possible; 
{3) that a crop suitable for conserving as silage be grown regularly, and an area 
reserved for it; (4) the rotation be arranged so that .all autumn-sown crops .ire 
preceded by a summer fallow. The area intended to be under cultivation should 
be divided irito three approximately equal portions; In any year one portion will 
be under wheat, a second in fallow, and the third under some crop other than 
wheat. The following table will explain the rotation: — 


Year. 

Paddock. 

Paddock. 

Paddock 

1917 

Fallow 

Stubble 

Rapp, cow peas 


Wheat 

Fallow 

Sorghum 

1918 

Stubble 

Rape, cow peas 

Fallow 


Fallow 

Sorghum 

Wheat 

1919 

Kape, cow peas 

Fallow 

Stubble 


Sorghum 

Wheat 

Fallow 

1920 

Same aa 1917 



(2jThe advantages gained by this rotation. — I have shown how two-thirds of the 
cultivated land can be advantageously cropped in one year — a gain over the present 
system of fallowing, which only allows of one-half or one-third of the arable laud 
being cropped each year. Under the proposed rotation four crops are obtained 
in six years against three or only two under the old way. Two of these crops are 
fodder crops, but their value will exceed that of the single wheat crop, and fertility 
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of the land not so reduced. AVith the above rotation the first three pritieipics govern 
irig a suitable course are observed by tlie inelusion of fodder crops. Tlie value iif 
auch a rotation is forther increased if tlie order in which the fodder crops are 
grown is changed. "For instance, if rape is croppctl one year, e<PH' peas the next, 
and sorghum the third. Thus nine years would lie occupied in cropping the whole 
area before the same laml carries a second crop of the same kimi. These fodder 
crops are only typesj if they are not suitable the farmer shonld not grow them 
merely because in theory such may appear desirable. The object of growing these 
crops IS to enrich t)ie soil with nitrogen and ad<l organic iimtler to it, and pre- 
vent the gi'ouml becoming sick. If this object is achieved the variety of crop is 
immaterial. It may be thought that the system outlined entails more labor and 
expense. Such is not the case, however. I'lidcr both rotation systems the land 
is ploughed once for the seed bed, but with this difl'ercucc, that seeding opcnitions 
are completed before the ploughing, insteml of after. Under the proposed system 
the cost of ploughing is reduced to a nujiimuni, because done wlion the weather is 
favorable and the soil in the l)e.st condition for such work. When ploughing li.i» 
to be done first it is often delayed on account of want of ralti, time liccoines liiuitcd, 
ami the work is done hurriedly, and pos.ribly in a slovenly manner. The proposed 
rotation involves more work to the fallows, but tills is generally ucktiowledgcd to be 
profitable work, and the jilonghing is all done at the best time of the year. Any 
extra labor necessary is coniponsatcd for by getting the seeding dam* at the most 
suitable time, when it will start away, irrespective of an opportune fall of rain. 
At present the work of the year is crowdoil into seven or eight months, while 
under the proposed sysbun the work is more evenly distnljuled tlininghout the 
year. Tim following calernlur of ojierations will sliow this; — January, harvesting 
wheat for grain, working fallows: February, harvesting .sorghiun, working fallows; 
March, sowing rape, working fallows; April, sowing wheat; May, sowing 
wheat; June, ploughing; July, ploughing; August, ploughing; September, 
ploughing; Octolwr, sow cow peas and sorgluiiu; Xoveinber, harvesting wheat for 
hfiv; December, harvt'sting wheat for hay and grain, workiug fallows if suitable. 
The^above gives full employment thronghmit the year, and is a stop forward, as it 
is ill the direction of securing better and more intcdligent men as laVKir for agri- 
cultural work, mid >‘Uvli men are now a ne( i‘>>ity to handle the useful but expensive 
machinery for profitable whe.it growing. The best class of men will not Iw in- 
*lueed to’take up farm work if the most (hat can K' olforod tlieni is work of a 
spasmodic character. I wooM like to sum up the advantages to be gaiiiorl by this 
rotation inetbod of croi'pingi — (1) The whole food supply of (he soil can l>e 
utilised— not possible wlien only wheat is grown; some crops feed deeper than 
others, the surface feeders leaving sroros of fooil iuiu«ed. (2) The amount of 
valuable organic matter in the soil can Ik' maintained, ami even increased. (J) 
The free uitrogeu of the air e.au l>e made use of. (1) Insect, fungus, and weed 
pests eau bo conlrolled or destroyed. (0) Provision can he made for the economi- 
eal distributiou of labor throughout the year.'* 


XORTHFIULD— .\t the last meeting reference w.is made to the severe loss the 
Branch liii.. .uMaincl on acfon.it oi tin- .leaUi ot Mr. J. WUKams a foinnktaon 
member, an.l Clmlrman of the Rranclr for 9 m.nil«-r of tvara. rcclii i! 0 n . m 
bora was (Utiiistlv sbomi by the prosi-iitatioii to Mi». \\ilUams of m .lliumu.tul 
ml.lrrss, c.tbrwsllg tlicir syin).at1iy, ami liiilh anirffiation ot the late niraitxT. 

EOSKNTIIAL, April 4th. -Mr. S.C. Uavis read a paper on the Inilli liantUing of 
tvheat, in nliicli he ilisciissfti the problom .at leiigUi. 

SALISBURV Mat- 1st. -The business of the inoetiiio ninsistci of a "Question 
hot,” in ahieh'a non,l,-r of ,|uestions aero ,lctalc.l j'Pric 

iras at-rml that portaWe e»Kii.ea nere more suitable for f.iimeis m that ili.tncl 
timn tliose of the station.iry type. 
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grow nothing a M’hile ago no^v proOueed good fodder grasses. Lucerne and maize 
grew wonderfully, the latter producing 60 tons to the acre. The whole maize crop 
was put into silo^^, which had a capacity of 500 tons. A special binder was made 
for the maize, which was carted to the silos, where a cutter fitted with a self feeder 
and elevator was in operation. The lucerne was cut with a mower and carted to 
the cows. In the milking operations the product of each cow at each milking was 
entered on a card hung up in the milking shed, and the yield of each cow was 
clearly shown. Mr. Lawric aUo described what he saw on a visit to the Pom- 
poota settleineiit. 

WATEEVALK, May i Hli. — For trp.atment of black .spot on fruit trees and 
vines Mr. Buigess suggested spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE) 

BOWLIXdVlLLE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

April 27th. — Present: seven roeml^ers and one visitor. 

E.tDDiT DEST!u:cTfON.-r-ln a paper on rabbit destruction Mr. F. Lock declared 
that since the advent of fo.ves tlic habits of the rabbits had changed somewhat, in 
that they assembled in larger warrens. The pest could be kept iu check by estab- 
lishing u rabbit week, once a year, say in the nud<Ue or end of l‘Vbru.iry, when all 
the landownere should be compelled to take effective mcatis to destroy the rabbits 
on their properties. Such an attack would take tlio rabbits more than a year to 
recover from. Men should abo he employed on all Government lamls in agricul- 
tural areas in the work of externii nation on the same day. As to inelhods of destruc- 
tion no doubt the poison cart w.as very effective, aud thousands of rabbits could 
be killed by that means in .a day. That, however, wa.s not sufficieut, because the 
holes and warrens should be (U'stroyo<l. Digging out holes, unless they were small, 
was a very slow process, but where the holes were large and the larid suitable for 
ploughing to a doptli, if the holes wore ploughed in deeply in the summer, not 
onlv were the homes of the imst broken, but many rabbits were smothered in the 
dust. If the land were plouglied to a depth of ICdn., though some of the rabbits 
might scratch their wav ont, thev did not sooiu to be able to do much harm. Mr. J. 
A. Phelps had tried covering rabbit holes with straw. He stuffed straw into the 
openings and then put a layer of str.aw over nil. The rabbits did not seem tu be 
able to work in the straw, and they were successfully blocked. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CDMMINS. 

May 5th. — Prc-seiit: 10 members and two visitor.^. 

O.iRE OF MaC'HI.nekv, Etc. — M r. A, Puss contributed a paper on this subject, A 
machine was not profitable, he said, unless it provided a ronsoiiable return after 
the payment of interest and depreciation. As to the care of implements, the cul- 
tivator shouhi have constant attention to working parts, any broken or worn bolls 
being rcplaceil. The draught or the springs aud bridles should not be unduly 
heavy. A small quantity of oil should be applied to the wheels daily. Any neces- 
sary repairs to drills shouhl have bceu effected before the m.iehino lia<i been put 
away after the previous ypar'.s work. When the iiiaeliiiie was to lie taken out :i 
gencr.il overhaul w.is nccess.ary, seeing that flie cogs were |>rofiorly in mosli. Tt' 
the slioe.s of disks difl not operate directly umlcrneatli the distributors they damag<‘d 
the tube>. When ribbon tubes became jammed diseonneet tlie tube at the top, 
eomjirt'Ks it, ami turn as to wind up. It generally Is'came loose in the shoe without 
furthiT trouble. To oil jmles an<l Imx before a scviliiig will help them to resist tin- 
winter showers; r:nv linseed oil penetratcil well, and diil not spoil tlie effect of tie 
original paintings. Of course, ^vhen necessary, a coat of paint would be better. 
The pressure springs on disks were of little uw in those <listriets, as they were nut 
designed to tiavo a eotiipres.sion of 9iii. or so, which was often required. Binder 
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chains and canva-s should luii at right tpnsions. Worn pitmans caused the crank 
hearing to jerk loose, anil also broke the head off the knives if the race of the 
knife nerc worn or bent. The knotter was rather troublesome at tiiaes, usuaHy tho 
fault lay in tlie string. Too large a sheaf wore the jiackers and strained the 
binder. It was a bad practice to use resin on belts of slriiipcrs to jireveiit slipping, 
it gummed the belt, caused it to crack, and prevented slipping for only a siiort 
time. Tlic use of castor or iieatsfoot oil kept them ]iliable, and having the face 
of tlie pullej-s crowned with leather gave better n-sult-^. (ie.irs tliat had a rapid 
motion should not be geared wliile travelling. All vohivics should be kept pnijitcd 
with good jmint, and wheels well tired, aud fowls kept off them. The paper then 
dealt with the ca/e of engines on the farm, urgii>g the wisilom of following the 
maker '.s instruetions. A general discussion followcil. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, Si.dniii.). 

May Sth. — Present: seven raeml^rers and otic vi.sitor. 

AGRict’i.TCUK -AND THE A paper un<ler the heading of “The Effect of 

War on the Agricultural Industry” was contributed by Mr. F. W. G:irdner. He 
referred to the heavy drain that enlistments had made'oo the mitiibcr of farmers 
and farm employees, and dealt with tlie changes of llic methods of liamlliug ami 
marketing produce that had Ix-cu occasioned through llio war. He rdosed witli au 
appeal to every fanner to do Ids utmost to iiuprove ihc nietliods of agriculture in 
the district, and so eonfribiifc toward the welllieing of tlie agricultural industry, A 
lengthy discassion foUoAved. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.a.5in.). 

May util. — ITosent; siv nienil)cr8. 

VABlBTrE.'? or Wheat Sl;itvrj.b to the Disthict.— Mr. J. \V. Story, in a paper 
Oil this subject, mentioned th.at the varieties of wiieat cultivated fell into two 
classes, early and late. “One of the best-known wheats in this district,'’ the 
paper continued, “is Pedoration. It is a late, slow grower, very prolific if conditions 
suitable, but it is only about one year in six that everything Is suitable. Being 
a slow grower, on old groun<l the young weeds temi t<i retard ils growth. If there 
is ‘rust’ about at all Federation is aflected badly. It sbiiids up well, .nnd 
shakes easily if tlie sain[ile is good, J4 is a well-kiiinvii_ wheat, more nist rosi.stirig, 
a faster grower, and shiikes more quickly than Kederatiou. seldom yielding a pro- 
iifu: crop. We have no wlu-atn whatever that are rust-proof, except the In.han 
varieties Lc Hugueuot and Medwili, but they are not goo.i for milling. Still, they 
make good hay if .sown early anil cut on the green side. Of milling wlmats Oehien 
Drop is the fastest grower Ave luiA’e. It is not very' subject to rust, but very nabhi 
to shake; it Avill even shake before it i.s riiK'. It also has a tendency to break off at 
the first knot. It is a moderate rielder. Marshall 's No. 3 (late) yields a prohhe crop 
of straw, promising a heavy yield of wheal, which the machines alwiys fail tu 
discover. It makes good hay if sown early on clean ground. Lotts (late) is a .slow 
groAver till spring; heavy yieliler if conditions are suit.ible, is easy to thrash, 
but very susceptible to rVt. Walker’s Early is a medium yicldcr and grower. 
I have never vet seen it without it coutaine<l more or less smut. Of all the late 
wheats I prefer YandilJa King. It is a very slow grower till mtc in the spring. 
Thu.s on old land, where weeds are likely to come uii, they grow the faster, ami 
chokf! tlie wheat to a large extent, but for a AAheat to sow on clean, or compara- 
tivelv iieAv it standb unrivalled. It is a heavy yiehier, aiiil stands up well. 

Although rust aflects tho straw badly, if never seems to affect the sample. It is 
rather tough for (hnshiiig. 1 might adil tliat if can stand a fair (jTmntify of seed 
per aiTe. OTuva.s is juy friAoiite of fie e-arly Aarielies. If sown in June, with 
Jbush. of seed it vields a remiinoratiA'e crop year after ye.ar. To sow it in AjuiJ 
or (he beginning of Mav is onlv courting iroubie. Sown early, it groAvs tall and 
tia.s to Av.iil lung for Aveaflier fo’ripcii it.' Tlie straw being weak it goes down and 
often tangles. Kiisl >loi’s not seem to affect it at all, but hot Avinds will if they 
catch it at aiiv critic.al stage. It makes very lieaAy hay. King’s l^riy is a fairly 
quick grower,' subject to smut, takeall, ami rust. Marshall’s Hybrid is a fairly 
quick grower, aud'verv good vidder A\-hen everything is satisfactory for it, but it 
aj'pears to me to be the vAorst wheat wc have for tjikeoll. ’ The diacussion A\as 
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opeiicil by tlic Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E, Hier), wlio consalcred Yauililla King 
one of the best of the late wheats. It should he sown as early as possible. King’s 
Harly waa tlio best early wheat for the Hills district. Mr. D. Bagnell favored Yaii- 
(lilla King, Gluyas, and Golden Drop; Mr. W. G. Smith, Federation; Mr. J. P. 
Story, Gluyas an<I Federation; Mr. E. Story, Yaiidilla King; the Chairman (Mr. 
L. J. .-^ungcM'), Yandilla King aud German AYonder. 


MINNTFA. 

March lOth. — Preseut: four members aud two visitors. 

S.\KD Drikt. — S ome of the causes of sand drift, ol>scrved Mr. F. H. Lovegrovc 
in a p.ajier on that subject, were (1) being unprotected from winds, especially from 
the north; (2) coutinuc<l close feeding, through being heavily stocked; and (i-i) 
lack of moisture ia drought years. Soil of a sandy, loamy nature was more sub- 
ject to drift than the stiff er soils. If precautionary measures were, not taken a 
fair percentage of the local laml would have a tendency to drift as that and the 
adjoining hundreds became cleared, heavily stocked or intensely cultivated. To deal 
with a drifting iirea he recommended cropping it with rye, ami cheaply fencing it 
to prevent stock, especially sheep, from running on it; the rye to be strippeil and 
the straw left standing. The following season there should lie a fair self-sown 
crop, well proctected by the last year’s straw, lliat could either be stripped or the 
grniu allowed to fall, and by the middle of the following season the land shouLi 
have sufficiently recovercii to allow of stocking with discretion, but he would not 
rccouuiicnd the early juniiiiig of sheep over such rcclaimetl areas. Marram grass 
or lupin had been grown to advantage, anil both were of great value for re- 
claiming drifting land, but he preferred rye. owing to the very slow procesi? of es- 
tablishing marram grass and the small use to wliich the lupin could be put, it 
being practically valueless as a fodder. The farmer or nmn ou the land generally 
did not take sufficient precautionary measures to effectively deal with sanri drift 
ill its earliest stages. Mr. G. V. Lindquist said that rye was a very light yiclder 
and difficult to strip. “Mr. A. hllfsou was averse to more than three cereal crops in 
succession. He recommended a summer scrub wood, known as the “tomato planf' 
for checking saml drift. It was good feed for stock. 


SALT CREEK. 

May 5tli. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

SETTi.ENfFN'T OF Soii'iKXs OX THE LaXI». — 111 coiitributing a paper on this sub- 
ject Mr. W. Lee, sen., suggested that a paper should be written by a member of 
each Hratich of the Buieau on this subject, anri these should form a valuable guide 
as to the cost of starting soldiers on the land. He also suggested that those men 
wlio had not had experience in agriculture should be encouraged to farm on shares 
in different parts. lie submitted a rough estimate of the cost of starting an up-to- 
date farm; the total involved being £1,408. In discussing the subject, members 
agreed that the {ir.actiee of share fanning was very valuable in enabling a farmer 
to start. They expressed their willingness to assi.st any anxious to start in their 
district, and The desire that other branches should take up the subject. 


WAKROW. 

May J2th. — Present: five membi’rs, 

Shef.P nx THE F.irm. — T his subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. J. 
Doudle, in the course of which he said: — “Every farmer holding any extensive area 
of land should keep sheep as well as grow wheat. When starting, the farmer 
should go in for the best, as the good sheep eat no more than those of the 
poorer clas«. He should get sheep of a good constitution. Sheep that arc coti- 
stitutionally weak are always a source of trouble to their owner, ami have always 
a tendency to yield tender wool, and a few fleeces of tender wool in a bale will 
often reduce tlie value of the whole clip. For sheep of a large frame the dcinaml 
is much kooiier, 'I'hcy will cut a better flet-ce, give a larger skin, and realise a 
bigger profit in the market. In all flocks, no matter how well looked after, tliere 
are u!\\ays a few small and delicate which should be culled out and sold to tlic 
butcher or to provide meat for the home. Length of staple is the next consider; 
tioii. It is not .advisable to attempt to grow sheep with a dense fleece until the 
loiigtli is first reached. Wool of long staple will always bring better prices thuu 
the short, dense wool, as density will reduce the length. When length of staple has 
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been re;n he<[ as far as possible, then jpi for density, but never neglect the length 
for the dense wool. Once one lias a good breed of sheep it is best to stiek to that 
pai'tieular breed. The use of ranis from dlfFerent breeders will in time .show in the 
progeny. For the market, taking all things into eonsiiierat-ion, I favor the Merino. 
If properly eared for it will return more profit than the crossbred. The wool, in 
nearly every instance, brings a better price, ami the sheep mo iiuu-li more easily 
kept in the paddocks.” 


VATiMARIK (Average annual rainfall, I4.09in.). 
jMay 4tJi. — Preseul: eight members and two visitors. 

Scrub P.UiMi.vu.— a pajier under the title of ‘‘Kssentials in the Successful 
Occupation of a Scrub Block” was read by Mr. A. A. Drcckow. Ici discussing the 
question the Ohairiiiaii (Mr. J. H. Kruger) omphasizwl the neceswity for giving 
consideration to the questions of transfiort and water siijiply. U was necessary to 
adopt the practice of fallowing to assist in the I'lcHring of the l.ainl. In using the 
fire rake, if the work were iloiio against the winil a much iK-tter and cleaner job 
was t.he. result. A good wi<lc rake was better than a narrow one. .As u general 
rule, a beginner would find it well to restrict any side linos during the first y<>ar 
or two to a few fowls and pigs. Mr. X. Spriggs suggested that a dam should be 
constructed in the centre of the block if u catcluneut were available, and the house 
placed close to this. 


KOONIBBA, .\)'ril i2lh.— A jiapcv ilealiitg with the various mothfl<ls of harvest- 
ing wheat wim contributed by Mr. R. .Sehiiitj. As a re.-<u!t of a lengthy discusvion 
tlie general opinion of nu’mliers was tliat the harvester wa.s the most suitable 
machine for that district at the present 
T’KXOXG, April 14th.— A geiier.il discu.ssion took place on the question of 
burning stublde, and members generally considered tlial. by burning stubblo thi; 
germinating power of the greater part of the grain lying oa the ground would be 
destroyed. 

PEXONO, May l:Jth.— Mr. J. Stiggants introdunvl the question of ploughing and 
drilling stubble ’bind as against drilling only, with particular refecenee to the 
present season. He mlvocaled ii.'-ing the plough under present conditions, as the 
soil was well soaked. He thought it would be imyabte to curtail the area sown, 
ratiier than to drill iu a larger area without (tloughiiig. The cousen'^ii.s of ojujiion 
favored the views of Mr. .Stiggants. A general ■liscn.'^sion flicn took place on the 
question of ijiokling wheat. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

;east of mount lofty ranges.) 
bookpi-kxoxg east. 

May oth.“Presf>nt; Id inombcr!-. 

Mr W Hammnii.l delivered an instructive a.ldress on the best wheats Xhis 
ilistrift. He. ini-ntiom'.! tiBt those tthk-h ha.l l«n most sitistnctory oi. hm hol.liii« 
wotp W.llkor-s Woo.lor, Van.lilla King. Silvot King, llinl W'Hf- 
Sion «hifh follono.l the imuoiitv o( memU-rs liiVOT...! Marshall s No 'J,. ' 

ililla King, Silvor Baart, Walkri ’s Wointor, Bart s Imporial, Bn.l.t s Karh, stom 
wctiel, ami World s Chainpion closely following. 

BOBRIK A. 

Aiiiil “7tli.— I'resent: Id meinbcrs and five visitors, 

Mr I’mi-nn [-1 v.sltorl a .lisvassion hv giving his osporionoo in socili.ig 

ti™^ It sally hoiil tvorc tvorkcl much it r«,mro,l raoking to form a gomt soul 
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bf>d. Ho 7iientioneil a farmer at Geranium (Mr. Norton) wlio ploughed his land 
and harrowed and then cross-harrowed it, thus making a firm st*ed bed, and that 
farmer always secured good crops. On firm land ploughing was to be recommended. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. E. II. Huxtable agreed with Mr. Perriam. lie 
mentioned that land which he had ploughed and worke<l well was his worst in re- 
spect to yield; where he had only cultivatoil before the drill, was far supc'rior, 
but his fallowed land was the beat of all. Mr. Green’s exiK‘rience was that plougli- 
ing g.ave best results. Mr. Hart had ploughed portion of his land last season, ami 
although that was done laU‘, he had the best results from that land. Mr. J. B. 
Tonkin asked if a crop sown on stubble land fallowed would be likely to be affccteil 
with takeall. Mr. Perriam said he did not think so. 


COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall 17.49in.). 

April 6tli.— Present: six members and one visitor. 

Types of Ciltiv.^tors. — Mr. J. Cronin addressed members on this subject. I)i 
defining the most suitable implement he said it must do good work, have an indepen- 
dent jump, run light, wearing parts must be few, and of the highest quality 
material. Price should be a secondary consideration. Many of the cheaper class 
of cultivators soon found their way to the scrap heap. His preference for the 
district was the stump-jump twin cultivating plough. Then would come the disk 
cultivator, and after tliat t})e tyne implements. He considered the spring-tooth 
cultivators not suited to the district yet. Mr. Wall al.^o preferretl the skim plough. 
He contended that where tl»e fallow had Just IIjc one working prior to seeding it 
was necessary to turn the rubbish under. .Mr. \'eucing said the disk cultivator was 
the best type for the district at present, as there was jkj choking with rubbish, 
'I'here was, however, a use for every type of machine, it depending altogether on wliat 
state the fallow was in. Mr. Tregenza said one could not exptHd. any cultiv.itor to 
make perfect work on bad ploughing. The most generally useful implement for the 
local fallow would be a cultivator with ample clearance. If woods 

were kept down by sudicient use of this itriploment it would not be neoe.^:sary to 
skim-j>longh the fallow at seeding time, ainl better returns would follow. 

FeediN'O Houses.- -Mr. Vail spoke on “Feeding Horses.” His motto in feed- 
ing was “gooil and plenty.’ He would let the working horse have as mucli as ho 
would eat. Young horses were better fed solely on h;iy — any rubbish in the. hay 
thou was left out. If fcodijig chaff oats should be added. As a foml for working 
horses, nothing surpasspil oats, (.‘are shonhl be taken to vary the food at times, 
Green feed of some description was essential. Cocky clialf was not of much value, 
and no more Ilian sufiicient roughage should be put kd'ore the team horse. No 
amount of good fee<liug would coiinteraet the harm done by habitually working 
horses after .sundown. Mr. Fitnmn said it was possible to give a horse too much 
food, There was little waste with hay if horses were tieil up while ea.ting. Mr. 
Venning said good cocky chalT was most valuable, and with proportions of bran, 
pollard, and oats, made a splendid ration. Mr. Wall, replying, said many horses 
showed need of less whip and more feed. 


HALIDON. 

May 2nd. — Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Finance of the Farm.- A paper under this title was read by Mr. von Doussa. 
He referred to the unfortunate fact that the first crop put in by settlers along 
the Brown's Well line met with a year of drought, an<l the consequent high price 
of feed .and secil for the following seasons. A reserve fuml shouM bo built up by 
every farmer, and he should also not neglect to provide a reserve of fodder for 
his stock. He urged the wis»lom of keeping a set of accounts, to enable him tc 
ascertain his costs of production, anil also to arrive at the profitableness or other- 
wise of his undertaking. Memliers generally agreed with the views expressed by 
the writer of the I'apcr. 

II.VRVEST. — The last harvest results were discussed. It was generally found that 
the heavier dressings of superphosphate were responsible for the heavier yields; th(' 
average dressing in the district was about fiOlbs. per acre. Ijate.-sown crops yielded 
best, which WHS unusual. Bobs and Yaudilla King were the heaviest yielders. 
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MAXTUXa 

May .‘'nl. — Prrscnt: tivi^ nionibors. 

CoDsidoratlon was given i)y the members to the results of the cxjiorimeutal plots 
which, had been e.otnlucteil by the Branch fluriii}; tlu* year. These were as follows: — 
Manorial test— One-acre pilots, 40jtr'. gra-lcl Yainlilia King {<or acre. Re- 
sults— (1), No manure, l:!bu.«h. 21bs.; (2), aOlbs. super., lobusli, 14Il)s.; (.1), K4!l«. 
super., 16biish. 48Ib!5.: (4j, I121bs. sapor., Itjlmsh. 1S11«.; plots sowh May Ifitli; 
rainfall on plots, IS.fiSin. Wheat tost— -Onc-acre plots, yOlbs. soe.l and super, per 
acre. Results— (1), Yanddlfl King, ICbush. d-lllis.; (2). GoMcii Drop, Ubiish. 
191bs.; (-I), rioni’or Pnrplc, ];U)U!-h. Solbs.; ( t), Red Russian, ISlmsh. 2211 ) 9 .; (5), 
Federation, 14bt»sh. 47lbs.; plots ploughed in April, and sown on May St-h; rain- 
fall on plots, 13.77in. Mfliiiirial test- on sand; wheat test on grey loam. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average animal rainfall, 14in. to loiii.). 

April 2 Sth.— Present: HI mciiil.*ers and three visitors. 

DIPPf^■o SiiEKP.— The best time to dip sheep, rmnaiked Mr, Iv. Tilbrook in a 
paper on that subject, w.as .'■ix or eight weeks after shearing. The dip .Jiould be 
about three parts fuU of water. The sheep should lx- yarded the night before 
in order that they might go into the Kitii cool an<l with empty stomachs. The dip 
r)Owders should Is? mixed with rain water in a tub, poured into the lath, and well 
mixed before putting the shec'p in. That operation rcquircl two men, one, to put 
the sheep in and the other to i»u.sh them under the water twice, with a two-prorged 
fork with the ends inrncl outwards, so tlmt if .a shceji got the wrong way it could 
he easily turned. The sheep should not lie hurried out of the draining pen. In the 
discussion Mr. Tilbrook explained that hy yarding the sheep tho night lieforc dip- 
ping they would nut foul the bath by droppings in the draining pom Jtombera 
awreed tLit it was better io dip in cool weather, iK'causo the sheep would toen 
move nlxmt, whereas in hot weather they stood in tho slw.lo, wluc-li was not gooa 

Hikts^TO the F vsjrKn .— ah implements, said Mr. V. Bracndlcr, in a paper giving 
liints’ to farmers, should be thoroughly overhauled after using, n^ady for the next 
pea«on Coatings of paint were also udvisaldo, and the oiaeliinory should b<^ put 
“o a shea 0 preve,,. the «tl,er alfeeting it. .\ll eerar »< '™»- "™ 

” loatly thrown al.ont h- nlilie.-l for ijolts, ao.l re, ""I e..«y. fe 

■ morning, and .straw should be put 


wa« eafleita* from a tore AoaWer it was a.ivisahle to ent the * 

I ui, Ofoia... «i, fluid b.> cleaned out everv morning, and .stiau should ne pui 
tafo beaa < re e . u taken Io see ttot the eoll.ats n,te,I well « 

Es 

mypoi.onoa. 

Mav 2vd.— Present : 1-* menibiu-sS. _ 

Oao,t«„ ^--This was a„lt wift .n^a^ 

of any one of the foo. “ ,,™‘ ,„;Le,l '-hS percent, of plant 

growth of the plant, we lat, got fro.n the 

food comes from tin air. ■ i Nitrogen, iron, lime, niaguosiu, 

■soil. Briefly, they are ma. e tip as tollow- • - h > j , „ 

potash, sofla, nn-^tnlphone l^nlroehlon , ari pfe^^ 

soil beccuiH's dcficiciil ot Ihc.i ih.i ^ s\ib?tonces we 

Shortage. Th.at is what - ™ ta ,t Lit an.i fran.e of a 

find that only four or five figm. to any ^ j^rc, tlicu, 

tree; the others noiil.l he i|iiolr.l in (pj, ,5 rtat I want you to 

finally brought ilown to four mam plant ^ Krat,— Xitratos, whieb 

remember as the four gimlmg prjno.ples of mammng. 
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pToniote growth, aad can be seen in the healthy green leaves, the large and vigorous 
growths, and if overdone, in coarse rank shoots, all wood and no crop. Second. — 
Phosphates, which promote fniitfiilncss, early ripening, and are most important 
in the soils of South Australia. Third. — Potash, which promotes the quality, the 
store of sugar, and general flavor that we all want our fruit to have. Fourth. — 
Lime, which assists in the formation of solid wood and strong branches, and ia of 
great assistance in sweetening the soil and making the former three, substances into 
root food. Now, these foods to be of use to the tree must be in such a form that 
the roots can take tiieiu up, and must therefore be in a soluble form, either in 
water or in the slight acids of the soil and root juices; the more soluble the 
qvneker the tree feels the benefit. For example, t-ake bonedust and superphosphate. 
With bonedust the soil acids and root .inicea slowly make available the small par- 
ticles of crushed bone; supeiq>ho3phate, having been treated with very strong 
acids before it comes into contact with the soil moisture, is much more readily 
available. I havo endeavored briefly to show what foods are needed for tree life, 
and why they are so needed, bet ns row see where and how we can get them, and 
what is the cheapest and best way to apply them. Amongst the most effective 
moans of adding nitrogen to the soil is the upplieation of vegetable matter in the 
ploughing in of green crops, or green maiiuriiig. This can best be done by the 
planting of leguminous crops. The growth of legumes actually increases the 
quantity of nitrogen in the soil; but if those legumes are ploughed into the land 
at the right season, they add to the land about lOOIbs. of nitrogen per acre. Now 
this is equal to 4cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, or 8cwt. of blood manure, so should 
be well wortli the work entuiled. Taros, vetches, cow pea=i, lupins, or clover are to 
be recommended. Now, added to the nitrogen supplied by this means of manur- 
ing ia tho humua that is supplied to the soil as the greens liecay. The beat mode 
of procedure is to first roll the crop, then cut. it up with the disk implement, and 
plough it in deeply. Farmyard Manures. — Stable nr horse manure is r.aiher bettor 
than cow manure, but wc may assume that tlie average well rotted sample would 
contain about lOIbs. of nitrogen, lOlbs. of potasii, and libs, to 61bs. of phciphate. 
The best way of treating this valuable manure is to have a compost heap. This 
is simply a heap of layers of earth and refii!-e material — animal or vegetable, leaves, 
sawilust, weeds, primings, &c., dung, bone, or animal muck — covered with earth, and 
then another layer of refuse, earth, &(•. This should be kept moist, and allowed 
to rot for about six months. Tt is then ready for use, and as well as being 
valuable as a manure, i« particularly valuable on account of tho humus it con- 
iHiiis, The larger primings from vines or trees shoiihl be burno<l, ami the a.shes 
sprinkled in the orchard near the lm*s: tlu-y contain valuable nitrates an<l potash. 
Should the (stable dung or given manure U' utiolitiiinsible, or if our tret's show us 
they require more of either potash or phosphate, we, of course, must go to the 
chemical mamiro.” 'I’he writer of the papier then detaUo<l the recommondatioiiH 
made in the r'cirmer#' Handhool' of New South Wales for manuring different trees 
said crops. 


POM FOOT A. 

May li>th. — Present: d-l members. 

An iutercstiiig address was delivercl by Mr. P. C. Oraee on “Milk and its t.'nm- 
position. ' ’ Following the addri'‘^s a demonstration On the use of the Babcock tester 
was given by Mr. Oraee, and by taking the morning anrl evening's milking 
from 12 cows, the difference in the quality of the respective milkings was demon 
strated. 


POMFOOTA, 

May 2:ird. — Present: 2d inembei’S. 

.-Annual PKi’OKT. — Tlie report of the year’s work of the Branch was roml by the 
Hon. f^pcretary (Mr. II. H. Orchard). After refeiTiug to the assistance rendered 
the Branch by visiting lecturers, the roimrt showed that Id meetings had been 
held during tlie period under review, the average atteudance Ijeing ;J1, 
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BAMCO. 

May 7th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Raisin Drvino.— A iliseuseion on drying raisins was introdiieed by Mr. F. G. 
Rogers. In ordinary seasons, be said, fraitgrciwers on. the Murray could depend on 
dr)’ing their fruit by sun beat, but this year seemed one of the exceptions, when 
artificial beat would Ik? necessary in order to complete the drying in many cases. 
Some 10 years ago tiey had a similar season, and in Kenmark many growers had 
to resort to roughly-made evaporators. All that was done had been to adapt some 
suitable shed as an evaporating house. One grower had used his cutting shed. 
He had nailed hessian around it, packed the space between tlie wall plates with 
hessian, and given the wliolc three coats of whitc\va.sh. The vaiwur escaped at 
the ridge cap. He inverted a sweat box, on wbich to stand the trays, and stacked 
trays around the she*! and one row down the centre, the whole holding 2,00^ of the 
small trays. The five bottom trays he put the orciinary quaulity of fruit on, be- 
cause the drying was worst at the bottom, but on the rest of the trays he double- 
banked the fruit, the top trays being covercl with au empty tray. The heat was 
obtained by 10 oil drums, ttach standing upon three bricks. The drums were lit 
in the open air, filled with charcoal, and when well alight taken In the shed. After 
2J hours it was necessary to renew the fires. Tlic aim was to keep the temperature 
at loOdeg., remove drums to li»ssen tli*- heat, and in alwiit 24 hours the fruit was 
sufiicieutly drierl. If the fruit was only three days from the dip it was best not 
to double-bank on the trays. He thought in a season like this many growers eould 
casilv utilise a shed to finish their drying and save them worry. X good discussion 
followed. Mr. Odgers said that in l^iOG ho kiicu many growers iu Reunmrk had 
luUipted some such artificial heat for finishing the drying of their fruit. With 
pre.sent methods of rack drying and the greater distillery facilities growers might 
sot so much need t» resort to artificial 'Irying. 


KJiJfM.ARK (-Average annual rainfall, J0.93in.). 

April 2Bth. — Present: 2) menilrt'cs and one visitor. 

Pbi'.nbs.— T he follorving paper on tlie prune was read hy Mr. J. M. Smith:— This 
paper does not preteml to b<' an ♦•xhaustive study of tiie prune in general, but 
mcrolv records my e.\perionce in trying to grow one or two varieties of this fruit. 

I beli'eve that no ’fruit is more widely jjrown or in such quantities. It flourishes in 
Central and Southern Kiirope, and also in the C’.S.A., botli with uiul without irri- 
gation, and there seems no re:<sou why it should not thrive and bear profitable crops 
in the Murray irrigation settlements. I can recall at least throe considerable areas 
planted in Renmark iu its early days, ami although the trees grew well, I do not 
renieriilior ever to have seen any product from the.se orcharils. which have long since 
been rooted up. Iu looking feick on onr experience with the Zante currants and 
sultana owe m.nv fairlv conclude that the prune had not a fair trial, and had it 
been persevered’ with, as were those vines, satisfactory results might have been ob- 
tained. About seven wars ago, having a piece of ground that would lake about 50 
trees, T decided to plant some i-runes. and secured 20 trees of Prune Splendour, 10 
Prune H’Agen, and 20 foe's Golden Drop, understanding that it was desirable to 
irudude this variety in a prune orchard for the purpose of cross polUaation, and 
knowing th.at there was a market in Adelaide for the fruit dried. The soil is a red 
loam, averaging alxjiit .a foot iu depth, and covering a layer of hard pan Aarjing 
in thickness^froni lin, to fiin. The holes for planting the trees were all sunk well 
bcltjw the hard jmn. The trees were planted ISft. apa^t, and made growth from 
tlie start. For three years they were cut hard back in the winter, since when they 
have hail very little pruning, aud have developd iuto fine vigorous trees. ^In tlio 
fourth rear the prunes bore a verv promising nop. In the next yoar~{ 191o)— the 
bad year for iiiosi fruit crops, thev also failciL They bore well last year, but this 
vear onlv moderatelv. The t'oe’s Golden Drop have been diaappomtiug. In the 
first place only 13 of the trees were true to uame, and they have proved to be \cry 
shv bearers, and I imagine arc not fulfilling the pin-pose for which they were 
pliintcd, as thev are a week or 10 davs later than the primes m flowering, the tnnt 
is fine and large, and for drving when ripe should be dipped in boiling Ire (about 
‘’O to I ) 'ipread od Imv*; and put st.r.iiglit into the sulphur house, and sulphured to 
about the same extent as for dried apricots or peaches; and then put m the .sun 
to dry. When linishe.! it malie.s a fine .attr.a<tive looking fruit, but it is b> no 
meana a prune. The Prune Splendour is one of Burbank’s productions, ami is a 
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cross between the Prune D ’Agen and Pond *8 Seedling. It bears a fine, large, dark 
purple fruit, which ripens early in February. Gathered and placed on trays in the 
shade until wilted past all danger of sun blistering, it will dry without dipping or 
pricking, and when finished off makes a very handsome and fine-flavored prune. 
The Prune D’Agcn ripens late — about the end of February — aud to ensure drying 
in reasonable time requires either dipping or pricking. I prefer the latter, having 
found, us a rule, that the dipped fruit has a rather rusty appearance when dry, To 
finish them off and give, the dark gIos.sy appearance it is necessary after the fruit 
is dry aud evened up iu the sweat box lo first wash it in boiling water, aud after 
draining dip in a syrup, which may be made in many ways. The following is a 
syrup that will give satisfactory results, and is perfectly wholcsoiuc: — lOlbs. prunes, 
olbs. sugar, 2ozs. salt, boiled in 20ga.lls. of water. When the ripening period ap 
proaehos every high wind will bring down a quantity of fruit. This fruit is 
worth picking up, as a rule, and putting out to dry in the usual way. It is a good 
plan to go round the orchard about ouce a week at this period and shake off the 
ripe fruit on to hessians. Many ye.irs ago, in conversation with the Hon. T. Play- 
ford, who had just returned from England by way of America, the subject of 
fruitgrowing was touched upon. He said one thing that had made a great im- 
pressicui cu him was the enormous area of land on the Pacific coast devoted to 
prune growing. Thei’e is little doubt that we should be able so to prepare our 
fruit to give satisfaction to the trade if we can only get the trees to bear. This 
may perhaps be achieved by .imlicious pruning. Last year my I'niiie Splendour 
awriigod filba. dried fruit to the tree, and the Prune D'Agen lyilw. per tree. The 
market price rules somewhere about 8d. per lb., and with 120 trees to the acre the 
Prune D’Agcu would give u fair return. — The reading of Mr. Smith’s paper evoked 
a general diseuss^iou on its subject. The Chairman (Mr. Basey) remarked that Mr. 
Smith WAS not the only Renmark grower who had been badly treated by nursery- 
men. Members gcccrfUly were eager for iufonnaliou about the sugar prune, of 
w’hich there are apparently no trees in bearing in Renmark. Mr. 'Paylor was very 
hopeful that the sugar prune would prove well a<laptc<l to river conditions. The 
fruit was not of the finest, but coarse-grained an-l large-stoned, but the sugar con- 
tent was very high, and it had the reputation iu California of being a very heavy 
bearer. It had also the advantage of being an early ripeuer. Trees of this 
vurioty were planted in Mildura some 13 or 14 years ago. He had not seen these, 
hut they were repovte<i to l>e bearing well. A*larger experience of tho Splendour was 
needed to prove its adaptability to the conditions of the irrigation settlements, but 
Mr. Smith's experience of this variety was not oucouragiug. and it was significant 
that ilown-counH'V growers were reported to be now fighting shy of the Spienciour, 
on account of its light-I>earing habit. A few years back this variety was prime 
favorite on account of its excellent quality an<l its early-ripening character. Mr. 
Kidd stated that a successful prune grower in Mildura had a<lvise<l him to plant 
the Prune D’Agen, ifugar Prune, .anil Prune Splendour, Mr. L. Pitt .said he had 
a number of Prune D’.Agen trws, but got very Utile from them. There was no 
other variety planted with them, but failure to bear could not be for lack of facili- 
ties for cross pollination, inasmuch as the trees faile<l to flower. Mr. Taylor saitl 
that although Mildura experience of the prune had been very similar to tlmt of 
Rennark in the early days — most plantations failing to produce profitable crops — 
two prune orchards in that settlement had yiehUnl very handsome returns over a 
long period of years. In one case the trees were planted on stiff bluebush soil and 
in the other in a rotten blnebiish hollow, where the soil was heavy but very fertile. 
In the former case the jirunes were all of the D’Agen variety, with a few trr'es of 
(he believedl Coe’s GoMcn Drop, which probably aiddl the setting of the fruit. 
In the second case (Mr. Faulkner’s) the trees were of the D’Agen and Kelleinberg 
varieties. Fourteen years ago Mr. F.nulkner told him he was making £50 an a«Tp 
from his prunes, and when he Imst visited Mildura the same geutlemau assured him 
that he was taking £80 ati acre off his Prune D’Agen ami £100 an acre off his Fcl 
leinbergs, At that date none of the trees had been cut back for 12 or 14 years. 
Harrl pruning was \indoubtedly one of the early reasons for the unfrnitfuhu’.'-s 
of tho prune on the river. He was personally acquainted with one pliiatatioii of 
Prune, D'.Agcn in Mildura the trees of which always flowered prodigiously, but only 
bore verj' occa'-ional crops uutil the place was sold to a man wlio let tho trees 
go without pruning. He had been rather surprised to find from the latest edition 
of Wickson’s California Fruits that, in spite of the many improved variaties of 
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prunes introduced of late years, the French I’ruiie D’Ageu was still prune favorite 
with Oaltfornian growers. Mr. Petersen said he know one tree in Benmark which 
always bore very heavily, and Mr. Taylor said that Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Giirri 
Gurri, liad had similar e.xj>erience. The I’eUviuberg was undoubtedly a good prune 
for the river. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. I’itt had found the dipped prune dry as 
quickly as r.-iisiiis, and Mr. Basey said Uiat the Splendour appeared to dry very well 
on the tree. Mr. Smith said this was so; he found it quite unmvossary either to 
dip or prick Die fruit of this variety. Sniujilcs (a carton of ea«di) of his h'roncii 
and Splendour prunes and of Coe’s Golden Drop drioil plums were tabled by Mr. 
Smith. They were ;dl of line quality, though the B’Agetis lacked somewhat in 
blackness of color, and he was heartily congratulated on them. The Splendour— 
large, fleshy, and jet black — was especially admired. 


ROSY PIMC. 

May 2nil.--Prcscnt; If mcmljers mid one visitor. 

PitiS ON THE F.tk.\J. — A paper on this subject was (iontributed by Mr. J. F. 
O’ljOugliUn, who expressed n view that lliese animals sliouKI form a part of the 
livestock Ofj every holding, and he recouuaeiidod purchasing from a breeder of ro- 
pale. The sow should lx? of the Berksliiro breed. Suckers should be reared to an 
ago of eight months. They should have a first litter by Berksliiiv boars, be given 
a spell of, .say, three months, and inatcil with the Mid«lln Yorkshire. The sow that 
wiis about to* farrow should be put uw.ay by herself, be given some c-lean, dry straw, 
and be fed iighfJy. After a successful farrowing the boar should be put in with 
liie sow without loss of time. When rearing young pigs it wa.s nw-essjiry to be 
particiiliii'Jv careful that they were not allowed to become hungry. Porkers should 
be fattened to about fiOlbs. or 701h.s.: bacoiieiv, ViOlbs. to ISOlbs. The man who 
was disinclined to breed those animals was best advised to purc*ha.«e stock six 
weeks old. In discussing the quostion Mr. I/. Vunglmn. recnriitiipn<k*d feeding 
.soaked oats to pigs. Mr. Lee thuiight the animals could be profitably reared when 
allowed gracing. Mr. Hay considered that pigs Ijolug bred for the fat market were 
better sty fed. 


WVXAllKA. 

Mav 5th.— iTescut; lo menilx'fs and two visitors. 

How TO Make F-sumisg Pay.— M r. A. Vi. Lawrie coutributed a paper under 
this heirUn.., as follons:— "'Vli™ I came ii|. here a friv years ago, I tlioaght that 
all wi. iieiKlo.! to .lo in (!»■ inallw. i-oantty ms just hi scratoh the awl over 0 
little and drill in the. ndieat and get a Kg Uimi, of land in. Tins kmrt of raltaa- 
tion might do for the «rs 1 rroii of new land, ivliete it lia.l hod a goyl ta™ "J® 
hut I have come to the eonelusion that rt rs much Ix'ttei- to cuititate the load tvell, 
and tut less in. SeraWiiiig the land in year after year mil not pay. I do not 
think no ought to crot our land tvilh tvheat for more than wo or three season., 
succession. If it could lie done. I would advise two rioiia and then a rist for one 
year. Plough the lan.1 not more than Slln. or l.in, deeg mhen ploughing to 
out in the crop at once Before drilling in the wheat go over Uie land with a eo]. 
Uator 0? IZ Ll or harrow- it, and then the drill will cover the seed mue 
hotter 1 also rerommeinl harrotriiig after the drill. Forty pounds of wheat and 
SOlte. of super, per acre is almit the right .|Unntity to use I allowmg ought to be 
done as soon after seeding is finislinl as po..s|lile, and not later than the "““’e ^ 
So ember as it is likeh to I*' getting dry by then. Plongh any l.m or «m. 
den and if anv weeds come up on the |■.lllo.v. if should bo scanfiod or harrowed; 
£ kdter stin fo.-d it down Ivlth sheop. Kvory farmor ought to grow Ins own 
mutton, and it would p.-iy to have, say, dO acres oUand ‘''’WboW “J divuW 
into say, four changed from one pad- 

should have ;l tew fj;;;/*;’ T laiul wolh not 'be too anaion. about jmtting 

”:1 Vi ZiVi r does sh„n,d 1» done wen, and with an .average 

Moason farming will pay.'* 
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BKBRI, April lOtt. — Mr. P. Arndt continued, his paper on experimental irriga- 
tion, showing the great need which existed for continuous experimeuta, In discus- 
sion members recognised the need of the experiments, but expressed the opinion that 
they should be undertaken by the Governraent, bei-ause they were too costly for 
private individuals. 

LAMEROO, April 7th. — Mr. R. A. O’Connor delivered an address on tlie bulk 
handling of wheat, dealing ^ith the question from a farmer’s point of view. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, Pebruaiy 26th and April 2Dd. — At the meetings held on 
these dates Ylr. D. P. I.^urie, the Government Poultry Expert, delivered addresses 
on the general purpose fowl, and raising and feeding fowls. 

MY'POLONGA, April 4tli. — Mr. Muspratt delivered an address on horticultural 
matters, which was very well received. 

ROSY PINE, April 11th. — Mr. Lee reported on the experimental plots; the 
crop was very light. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

May 7th. — Present: seven iiieinbers and one visitor. 

Shkrp on thk Farm. — “ [ was asked to write a paper on sheep as scavengers on 
the farm, but admitting that they help to keep the Meeds and rubbish iu cheek, I do 
not approve of the policy of starving the sheep to make them do the work the 
team should do, ' ’ saiv! Mr. A. Phelps in a paper on this subject. Sheep were no 
longer looked upon merely as a sidediue in farming in the hills. Tlic question vvhich 
confronted the smaller holder was, would it pay to establish a tiock at the pre- 
sent prices? He said, emphatically, yes. If they had to ])ay, say, 35s. for a 
good ewe, the lamb and Heece would about return the amouut the first year. As 
the class of sheep required was almost unobtainable at the present they must re- 
sort to breediug, The basis of the Hoi-k should consist of South A\istralian Merino 
owes, aud cross these with the Longwool breeds in English Leicester, Lincoln, 
Border Leicester, .and Romney Marsh. The Lincoln-Meriuo cross seenierl to be the 
most popular in that district, owing to its large frame and heavier fleece, which 
was transTiiitted to its progeny; but as it was slow to mature, and the carcass 
was coarser and inferior in quality, it was ujisuilable for export Its large 
head, also, increased the danger of losses at lambing, especdally with young ewes. 
He expressed a preference for the English Leicester-Merino Cross; then, having 
decided to raise fat lambs, one could cross with the shorter-woollod animals, South- 
downs, Sliropshires, or Dorset Horns, preferably the first-named. When replenishing 
the flock, one should go hack to the long-wool or Merino rams, to keep the flock 
and wool of a uniform type. Fodder crops should be grown for the ewes ami lambs. 
Lucerne, early-sown raj>e, rye, Cape oats, in rotation made good fodder. None of 
the .-alls, especially of the short-woolled type, should lie retained. The lambs should 
be tailed at ®ix weeks, a sterilised knife being used, aud care taken to see that 
they were not tiirne<l into a dirty yard or with the flock. They shoiihl be kept on 
their legs, and should have their mothers when turnol into the padilock. 

Enhihit. — Mr. H. C. Harper tabled a long red mangold, grown on land that ha<l 
[iroduced, in addition to the mangolds, two crops of green fodder within 12 months. 

HARTLEY' (Average annual rainfall, loin, to Ifiin,). 

April 4th. — Present: 12 meml)ers. 

Visit to Vicwiua. — In a jiaper dealing with a recent visit to Y'ictoria, Mr. F. 
Lehmann s.aid that in that State the reaper thresher was more in use th.an in South 
.Yustralia, It was claimed that it ran more stiaightly after the team, and would 
ileal well with rubbish and work in damp weather, besides making a spleudid 
sample. In the rougher mallee. country where the strijiper was used the motor win- 
nower or horse treadle winnower was useil. In filling the bags the patent bag filler 
was in coninioii use, and the bags could be quickly filled to bursting point. The 
wheat was weighed over a weighbridge, and the farmers were .satisfied with the 
weight. Oats were largely sown as a rotation crop to prevent Lakeull. He saw a 
stack of oaten straw that had contained 700 bags of oats. It had been threshed by 
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a tliresher which require.^ 14 men to work it A smaller stack ha-l becu threshed by 
a jeaper thresher, r^juiring only five men to work it The latU-r macfiine db] 
equally as good work as the larger markine. That tyjie of machine would suit that 
diistric.t if it were not quite so i-umbersomo, having -i yft. cHt^ which ivas too heavy 
for that locality, but would be very useful to lliresh oats, barley, or wheat and put 
by tho straw for fodder during di-ouglits. In the illstrict he visitcl there was a 
large distribution of water by open channels to supply farmers with waler. The 
farmers received their supplies in dams from l.OOOydsl to 2,000yds. capacity, and 
most fanners had a windmill eroeted at those tlams to supply house and garden with 
water, and it was a pleasure to sec the flourishing fruit trees and vegetables grown 
as a result 

Building Haystacks.— T he first essential in building a haystack was to procuie 
some nice handy forks, remarked Mr. F. Pojie in a iiajier dealing with that subject 
A bad fork meant Ips.s work, and that wa.': unprofitable. The k-st place Cor a hay- 
stack was on level ground. If that could not be found it would be necessary to 
build two or three layci'S higher on the lower sidcf. That woiihl keep tlie stack from 
settling down the bill. Old posts or Ixiiighs iiia<le a good foumlation, but a goo<l 
pile of straw was better, since it tended to keep the rats and mice out. A fork 
'liould be used to build with. It was better than tlic haiiil. and it was not iic<es- 
sary to tread the outside sheaves. In building it was inadvisable to work all round 
the stack, but the operation should procml from side U) side. All the sheaves 
should laid the same way, straight .across the stock, binding tho hayer on tho 
opposite side with the butts, taking care also to lend the emb well, the middle 
should not be made too high until roofing was conunemaal, junl llien it could lx? 
rtlleti up. In conuneccing the roof one row should be Iciid out about 6io. to run the 
water off. Then, by binding with the butts the outside slieavcs could l.te gi\eii a 
good dip, sufficient to keep out a winter's rain in most .*ejisoQs. It was inadvisable 
to build too wide, and it wa.s a ttotter plan to build higher or make the stack 
longer. If the stack were a small mu' ami run up quickly the walls shouhl be fairly 
straight, because they would give out as the stock setMwl. If the stack were <a large 
one it would be jus well to give it the outward leaning desired, Irecause it would 
remain as made, except tliat the ends would sqiiecr-e out so that it would Ijc neces- 
sary to be careful not to allow them to project too iiiueh. 


MOVXT BARKfcift (Average annual rainfall. 

April 4th. — I'reserii: 40 meuiljers. 

i?UF.iLP.--After setting out that ■•shi-op'' was too large a Mil\jrHa to Is- .icalt with 
exhaueitively in the limits of his paj»er under ibat heading. Mr. 0. V. Lines said 
that he would restrict his remarks to two classes, vi?,., Merinos and a cross for 
mothering lambs for “freezers." There were, he said, several types of Merinos, 
viz, Ta-smanifui, Xew South Wales (known as llie Vermouth), Victorian (knowa 
as the Wiuiganella), and the South Australian plain tody. The two former wore 
almost identical, carrying a fine <iUHJil.y of wool, very dense, usually short in staple, 
and a carcass on the sjnall side, covered with wrinkles. Sheep carrying excessive 
leather did nut llirive as well as the plaiji k'died :injiij;il.% aud the wool being fine 
taxed the constitution to keep up tho supply of yolk. Fine wools generally carried 
more yolk than coarse, and wlien liar<lships came, as h drought, for instance, they 
Im.l <lc>ad yolk ami tomler fibre as a resulL The Victorian W'anganella recently in- 
troduced into South Australian flocks was a very attractive sheep, and carried a. nice 
quality wool, good staple, evenly .ii?t.ribut4Hl on the carcass. They were slightly 
more wrinkled tlian the South .dustJalLan plain bo-tied .•‘heep. .As a result of breed- 
ing sheep with e.\ci>sivc wrinkles many fine and tender wools had bt'Cn produced. 
In breeding Mcriuos he recoiiiniended the “plain body. ' Ihey carried a eoanser 
wool but coarser wool moJint stronger oojistituti(m. and where sheep had to rough 
it somewh.at, coustituljon was the, first eonsideration. They were more largely 
framed, big boned, and having coarser wool must of necessity have coarser skin. But 
the strong, bulkv, coarse wools were always eagerly sought after, ami commanded 
a high price, because when scourtol they gave a higher perceufcage. of wool. To pur- 
chasing for breeding he recommended the selection of ewts with uot more than two 
Idhls on the ueck, large franu's. aud carrying a nice even fleece with plenty of bulk. 
Having selected ewes of that description he could not attach too much importance 
tn the selection of tho ram. In all «uses it was wise to know a sire’s breeding for 
:it least two geiier,ations, b(K'au.«e some animals were very attractive to the eye, 
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without any breeding at aJ!, and when used have disastrous effects on the flock. 
In tliat way years of eaa* were wasted. A good sire with an even bulky fleece would 
build up the flock with bulk, and in the laws of nature ewe lambs followed the 
sire. Afteauvards, if weight were required, a weighty woolled sire with plenty of 
lustre should be selected. In purchasing a sire £l or £2 in price should never be 
considered, because a good one was cheap at £5, whereas a mongrel was dear at a 
gift. Under those headings, with a little care he had seen a flock raised to such 
a degree that two years ago 500 of them returned ICs. per head in wool alone. In 
breeding a tuother for lambs to freeze it should be remembered that Mount Bar- 
ker was too wet for Merino sheep, generally speaking, and as the holdings were 
small it was essential that the flocks should be restricted to a certain number, ex- 
cepting in the spring. A lamb usually could be bred for half the cost it could be 
bought, and with a little feeding in winter and a fair lambing the flocks could 
practically be doubled for the pcricnl mentioned. The question then was what were 
tliey going to keep! He rooonimended a Comeback in the opposite way to that 
usually adopted. lu selecting the breeding ewes for the farm regard must be had 
to wool production, although umttou was a big factor, aud therefore the Lincola- 
Meriuo cross was the ideal for wool and mutton oombiiie<l. A pure Lincoln tnve (ipr 
as pure as possible) should Ih> selected, witli large frame aud well covered, aud 
should be mated with a large-framed Merino ram, with plenty of quality, good 
staple, and robust constitution. The ewe lambs resulting from that combination 
sliould be kept for breeding, but any bad wools should 1^ culled out aud sent to 
market. Those wliieli were retained should be mated to a Merino ram .such as des- 
cribed above, aud they would have to all appearances a Merino, hence a wool pro- 
ducer, carr.viiig a bulky, weighty floccv, which would ccutib between 56 and flu— u 
wool fairly rushed by buyers, auj commanding the highest prices. That class of 
sheep was practically a New Zealand “(.'orrie<lale, ’’ and all knew how their wool and 
imitton were sought after. He preferred that cross because the Lincolns were the 
coarsest ami largest of the Euglish breed, tlie latter playing an impovtaut part iu 
the size of the ewe lamb which thc'y were now considering for a mother. Those 
mated to a Shropshire ram produced an ideal lamb for “freezers.” The Leicester 
carried a finer fleece, but the cross with the Merino in the former case produced a 
finer fibre, aud still retained tiie size of tlic Lincoln. In a district with over a SOiu. 
rainfall it was advisable to keep the Lincoln-Merino cross; if less than that rainfall 
Merinos would do better, A hard ami fast rule could not be presented; for in- 
stance, if the climate were mild and pastures hilly ami well drained the rainfall might 
be raised lui inch or two, in the iliseussion which followed members were unani- 
mous in their agreement wit.h the views exj)resse(l iu the paper, which they declared 
were ideal for that district. 


MOUNT B^ARKKR (Average annual rainfall, 30.fl3in.). 

May 2nd. — Present: 52 members. 

i'KXcrxo. — The following papr was contributed by Mr. Hollamby;— Throughout 
the Hills districts, where mixed farming i? the rule, it is essential to have gt> 0 'i 
fences, especially boundary fences. Our first consideration is to .ascertain flic 
length of the fence to be erected. Then, to find out the nature of the land over 
which the fence is to be erected. If swampy, stony, or sandy, this makes, or 
should make, a considerable difference in the class of timlxT to be used iu the 
fence. We will suppose, for instance, that it is mostly fair agricultural lauil, with 
an occasional stony ridge, anil a creek to be cros.sed. ll.aving re<l, blue, iriountaiii 
gUJii, and striiig.vbark, all of which are used in the hills, to select from, 1 take l>!ii<* 
gum. as T have noticed that red gum is more often affected with ‘Irv rot, .m i 
consecjueutly will break oil at the surface wlien so affecteil fairly rea<lily. If yon 
take led gum, avoid trnilwr that has bimn rung any length of time, or yoimg, 
sappy stuff. For splitting you need a good maul and set of wedges. Kce[) powder 
as far away as possible, as it is almost sure to shatter some post a little, thereby 
weakening it. Of course it would pay sometimes to [»iit a charge in a log to oj'cu 
it. Should it be a very tough one it saves time. To make a good substantial fem e, 
say ."ift, lOin. high, the posts need to be Ift- lOin. to 2ft. in the groun<l, therefon’ 
the ]iosts should be .ift, lOin. to 6ft. in length. Split posts 7iii. x 3in., free 'U' 
saji, will last u lil’ctiiiie under ordinary circiimstances. In sawing off logs, be a 
splitter ever so r-areful, the saw will sometimes run a little out of true, leaving 
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a long and short aide to the logj or there may be a bend in the log. If this 
oce.urs the short posts and long onea slioiild be {ilace<l in apparate heaps, then 
when tliey arc carted on to the line those whii-h are a trifle long shouM he 
placed in a hollow, and those a trifle short should la*, placed in stony patches or on 
any sudden rises in the ground. If this is duly noted much hard .'■iaking is often 
saved. If possible split all posts some time before they are rp<|uire4l. T}ii.s gives 
time for the sap to run out; also green posts rust the 'wires. Strainers shoiiM l)e 
cut from dry curly limbs if possible, not less Uian 1ft in diameter at the small 
end. Corner strainers should be 7fl. 6in. long, and line strainers 7ft These can 
often be cut from limbs of the trees fallen for splitting posts. Also a long post or 
two required for supports in crossing a creek may bo cut from same. Having fully 
prepared the posts for the fence, clear the line of all overhanging timber, as this 
will save a good deal of tmulfle later on. Also edear all undergrowth as preven- 
tion against fire. The line can then be pegged roughly as a guide in carting the 
post«, which should be dropped at t^qual distances, not nmre thati live in one lieap, 
allowing about 4oft between the heaps. This leaves ulHiut 8ft betwwn the posts. 
Do not cart strainers until you have made a good start at the fence, as it some- 
times happens that by going a panel or two farther, or rlroppiug one, it will save 
some hard sinking. Put up the posts as you sink the holes, as this prevents nibbish 
from aceiimuliiting in the holes. If the fence is beiug erected over an old line 
avoid putting tlie posta in the old boles without cloauing them out thoroughly, 
as white ants have probably colJoctwl in the old butte, and they very quickly will 
spoil the good posts. Out a stick Sft. long for mcasiiring, and take your measure 
from end to end. In sinking the holes allow plenty of space for the rammer; be 
careful that no leaves or riibbi>h get in with the earth. See that all posts are 
well rammed, especially straineix Avoid making strains shorter than absolutely 
Dccesaary, On even grades eight chains is close enough for strainers. See that 
the fence runs in as even a grade as pusdUle. This can be done by raising it a 
trifle in sudden dips in the ground, and by dvopping n trifle on short bumps. 
Keep posts as near to the nju-ight as possible when putting up, for they will get 
out of the porpendifuhir quickly enough. When posts have boon erected iKire them 
with a Sin. bit for plain wire and IJiD- b-'5'‘be(l wire. Mark the post.s from 
the top This is a good gauge for both sheep and cattle— B-nrh Sin. from top of 
post. 1st plain wire lOin.,' 2nd plain 9i».. iird plain Sin., nh plain Tin., oth mu, 
and bottom wire 6I». from ground. To make an extra strong fence rr>sc the barb 
ou top. The remaining live shoul-l be Xo. 6 gauge. To run barb wire r-lace the 
coil on an ordinary spinning .iinny (without the pegs), being va.r«;fvd not to undo 
an end beforehand. Now open the end of the wire and splice oft. of plain nire 
tor convcmciicc in iinii.llinR, Strain tlin barb n'irc boforo lotting m tin' rtber 
wiros. It is abvavs bolter to strain tbo top mio one strain alicn.l ot the otbers, 
as tills tvill save siriitting llne-..t.raiDi'rs, Bo not. im more ovet-grouml stmts than 
necessary Where over-grooinl struts are use<l care shouM tic taken to have, struts 
Tl™.! length, as short ones taml to lift posts, The best place tor the strut is uniler 
the seconif wire at strainer, reaching back to the bottom of tlie nest post, which 
nouhl mean about 9ft, Strain all trires tightly but “ 1'““'?'' “ 
espoAally barb nire, nlilch Vgins to tarn n,'! . JLT J! 



, i *1 1 iK-fwci’ii “imports ‘I’se barb wire 21u. from toi', four 

r gj-i. w 

Wirt, that was fasleueti round J’ ' ^ It is alwavs a good plan 

wire up tightly. 't'» ^ ^ after erection, as it will 

to strain wires in [ is broken, always undo it at the 

help to lengthen tlie life of the not pav to twist a wire up 

strainer ami pull it nv by incans of I - strainer, 

with sticks. If poste are broken off it pays best w uuou 
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put in a new post and bore and run the wires throujrli. On no account staple 
wires on to posts, as this iuterfcres with straining later on, and gives a fence a 
patched appear-^nee. In bringing this paper before you I have confined my remarks 
to the hiila and settled districts, knowing full well that fences such as described 
would not pay to erect on large wheat areas or on pastoiul lands “out back,” 
where “make-haste” fences serve the purpose equally well, and can be erected for 
about half the cost. 


NARRUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18ia,). 

April 28th.— Present: 21 members and one visitor. 

BooKiiEPiXG OX THE Farm.— M r. W. T. Lawrie submitted a paper on this subject, 
ill the course of which he said:— It should hardly be necessary to emphasize the 
fact that for the successful pursuit of any business bookkeeping is imperative. The 
farmer’s business is a somewhat complicated one, embracing as it docs several 
differing lines. There are some who jog along somehow, with only the heel of a 
cheque book aud the pass book to show their liuaucial position. We read of farmers 
becnniiug bankrupt, aud any person who reads the evidence taken iu the lusolvencv- 
Court knows that in nearly every case the insolvent does not keep proper books, and 
it is an exceedingly rare occurrence to find a farmer who has been in the habit of 
recording all his financial transactions among the bankrupts. There must be some 
couneetion between the two, for when bad seasons, bad health, or bad luck comes 
along it seems to be the methodical bookkeeping farmer who is still able to weather 
the storm, while disaster comes to the other. A farmer should keep strict accoiints, 
nut only for his own information, but for the sake of his family. He takes a 
variety of risks in his vocation, and should sickne,ss, disablement, or death remove 
him from the supervision of the business his books should show his family or exe- 
cutors just how things staQ«l. Tt would also be of great advantage to have tlie 
elder children (if any) to assist iu recording accounts. For instance, it might he 
arranged that one .should keep the dairy book, another the poultry, and so on, 
These separate aecoimts for separate branches lieing kept under the farmer’s super- 
vision he would then only need to summarise and enter the results in the general 
book. Then in case of his sickness, instead of things getting behind, and giving 
him uo end of worry later, he would find no difficulty in getting going again. He 
will find it advantageous and very instructive to have an nccoimt kept for each of 
bis operations, then he would soon discover whether It was worth his while to con- 
tinue some of them. If he set aside a definite time each ilay or evening to he 
allotted to making the entries, it should not take more than a quarter of an hour. 
Do not put off making an entry. A couple of minutes at the right time will sav<‘ 
half a <lay of brain searching later on. During the course of his paper he demon- 
strated the method of using a simplifierl form of bookkeeping, and in closing sug- 
gested (1) The making of the balance each quarter. This will lighten the task at 
the annual balance. (2) Give the wife and children a share in the work, (.1) Gef 
the wife to keep a book showing everything withdrawn from the farm for doiiiesti*' 
use. (4) Do not neglectdo enter every little expense incurred on behalf of the fann. 
Mr. TTaekctt agreed with the writer of the paper and the nwossity for systematii' 
bookkeopiug. From experience he could speak of the benefits to bo derive<l from 
sneh a course. He then descrilH'd the correct method of treating stock as a separate 
profit and loss account. Mr. l^awson expressed appreciation of the paper, and 
upheld statcmeiit-s rt- necessity and value of well-kept books of account. He referred 
to records of Insolvency (tonrt and difficulties experience^! by those who could j ro- 
duce no proper records. — Mr. Goode then dealt in an able nnanner with the prepara 
tion of income tax returns. By means of enlarged copies of the return form he 
showed how each section should be dealt with, and explained away many of th>‘ 
difficulties which confused the farmer in liis prepaVation of the return. He ex 
plained the words “standard value,” and gave the standard values as follows: — 
Pigs, £2; sheep, 10s.; cattle, £5; horses, £7. The values were to remain fixed for 
the j)uj'pose of the return. Tii concluding Mr. Goode mentioned some of the difiioul 
ties and errors that had come under his notice, and j)romise<l help to any who wer< 
in doubt. At the end of his interesting and instructive effort a few questions wen' 
asked. The clearness with which the subject was handled left little need for further 
explanation. 
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PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

April — Present: nine members. 

Subdivision of a S-Mall Fakm. — I n the southern districts, remarked Mr. Jus. 
McLood, in a jiaper on the subdivision of small fanns, the average holding varied 
from 100 to 500 acres. Very few had the latter area, the avcrsige Iwiiig about 200 
acres, so he would deal with that sized farm. Areas being limited, the landholder.? 
were not what were generally termed wheAt farmers, but practised mixed produc- 
tion— a little of everything— such as dairpng, pig-raising, sheep, poultry, fruit and 
vegetable growing, &c. In regard to dairying, on a 200.acre farm, it was rather 
difficult to gauge the carrying capacity of the smith lands. Some, near the sea 
coast, would cjirry nearly double the stock the hills would, !iu<l therefore it nas 
necessary to strike au average. About 15 cows, one bull, rear four calves, four 
horses, 50 pigs, and 50 hens would be the stock which should k> put upon 200 
acres. Should the laud be fairly level be would subdivide IfiO acres into lO-acre 
paddocks (of course that would have to l>e done gradually;. At first he would cut 
the 80-acre blocks iulo two, then divide again, and so on until the 10-acre block was 
reached. The remaiuhig 40 acips would bo the boiiiestead, with the necessary sur- 
roundings, yards, stables, &c. Should the land and position be favorable, be wmdd 
plant five acres of yrcharvl. At the back, and not too far a\v:jy, he would make 
four oae-acre pig paddocks. Experience taught him that they would do nitK'h 
better in small paddocks than in sties. If the land were poor and sandy they wonbl 
soon enrich it. He had seen jioor sand, so Iresled. jwodin-e Sjdendid pastures. The 
cows should ^ .lersoys, or Jersey cross, niatetl to pure .ferscy hulls, Ift'cause the 
farmers were not milk suppliers, but cream aud butter producers. He would have 
two draught mares and two stout buggy horse's, strong enough to take the side of a 
plough, binder, or drill. He woul-1 breed a foal every year by the best draught stal- 
lion to be procured, using each mare every alteriunte year. A good draught year- 
ling would alwavs bring a payable price, j.roviding it was of tlic right stamp, and 
well kept.. He preferred the short-Icggcd, t.ig-bo.iicd comimct horses, hivause they 
were uruch easier to keep in condition, aud always looke-l^ Itettcr than the long- 
legged animal, and brought a Ix’ltcr price in the market. To get the 50 pigs inen- 
tioDcd, ho would keep four sow-^ .ind one hog of Bcrkriiire brc-dl. Two litters every 
Year from each sow would easily give the 5U pigs. On tlm.e small farms they could 
not afford to fallow, land being too de;u, therefore they mast nmke u^o ot every 
aero; conseoucntlv he would recoiiiuiond growing peas instead of fallow, and would 
nut in 10 acres in May and 10 acres in July, also 20 acres of hay. 10 acres of 
wheat, and 10 of oat«. That acreage, in an average season, would give ample 
fodder and grain for the bcfore-iiu-iitioned stock. Those crops should bt- grown 
in rotation, aud all grain mid hay be consumed on the farm and . 

cream pork, and eggs. ShouM the laud be hilly lie would rccomim-nd a fen ^mall 
paddocks in the gullies sown down to liicoriie. It wonl-l grow n lot of feed m the 
witl,o,.t imKAtio., if tl.e bml were at all .laa.)K an.l bv tavms -al 
na.ldoAs the stock conl.l be tliauRO.! from one to the otliei, an.l it nouU tarr 
Loro ftan .louble the stock, nscl in that may. .Uter some s .«ht f • 

MeUdd, iu reply to a ipiestion, said that he would cultivate 60 acres e\ir\ year. 

PHFRRY GARDENS M:iv 1st.— The meeting was held at the homeste.id of 
m" C W,l ^Val ,,i;.asnre „as o.y,.rcsse,l at the ai.,.earance ot the place, 
the oranee vegetable, and fruit gardens being inspivlod. , • i w. 

renoriml the anrearauco of mice, rrlnch 'veto .toinic clalimge to 

to .ievelop most raj.i.ilv nhero the linile. ha.l bwn rcnio . ^ 

rooBh phies on the task on some trees; more panicnlarly Dnnn » Sscc.)lm„. 

VOBPST K VXGK Mav lOtt.-Aii aJJress on the c|iiestion of eol.l storage of 
frim,' G. A. Vtou. .hoontlmcsl the^tem^coog^tr n as 
rc.acti8e.l in Victoria, an.l gave an interesting acionnt ot a recent 
fruitgrowing district-s of TaMiiania. 

HARTLEY, March 7ll..-llr. F. Clark read “ 
iiient of semi wheat, in the crop came up, 

were not effective m remoMUg all barley ine > 
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pull out all the barley. Though that seraned a laborious and expensive process, 
after one or two seasons be would be rewarded by having clean seed. He advised 
pickling the seed every year in a solution of fib. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water. 
The solution should be placed in a cask and the seed tied in a bran bag and im- 
mersed in the solution until it was well soaked. A. discussion ensued, and members 
gonorally endorsed tiie views set out in the paper. 

MILANG, April 14th.— Seeking Operations. — This subject was dealt with in a 
paper by Mr. William Perry. A noticeable feature in the discussion was that 
farmers on rich alluvial soil and those on poor sandy scrub country maintaiued 
that the best results were seiturcd by sowing 401bs. of wheat per acre. Farmers on 
good agricultural land recommended sowing a bushel, and sometimes more per acre, 

Ml LANG. — Tn the presence of 35 members and 15 visitors the Principal of the 
Boseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), 
delivered au address dealing with the rearing of early lamte for market, and the 
feeding of sheep. 

POET ELLIOT, May IPth. — C'ousideratioa was given to the question of keej)in ;4 
more livestock on the farm. Mr. Green mentioned horse bean as a good fodder, 
whicli should lie sown about .August in that district. Mr. Hargreaves report^il hav- 
ing iMjwn that crop in August, after having dug early potatoes. The result vva.s a 
crop eijual to diHuisli. per acre. He roconimeudo«.l philaris commutata as one of the 
best grasses to be grown in many parts of the district. 

STEATHALBYN, May Stlu — A general discussion took place on the ravages of 
mice, and the trouble occasioned through foxes and rabbits, and a paper from the 
Joui'/ifi/ of Agi'icu}turf on “The Sanitation of the Farm’' was read. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

February 26th.— Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

B.-i-BLEV. — I n that district it had been usual to grow barley after potatoes, said 
Mr, F. A, Telfer, in a short paper, but as potatoes were not now grown to the ex- 
tent that they formerly were, land that had the previous year carriovl that crop 
was not always available. It then became necessary to fallow the land in the, 
summer, and keep it well clear of sorrel and other weeds. It was not a good 
plan for one barley crop to «iiccee<l another, but if an oat crop were grown between, 
the second barley crop would return good results, but it was l>est to f.allow the 
land after harvest. Have the ground ready, get good clean seed, and pickle, using 
lib. bluestone to about 8bush,, and drill in no more than Ibush. of seed to tlie 
acre, about the end of July or the beginning of August It is not necessary to 
use manure on the heavy land after potatoes, but would advise putting a little 
mnnure on other land, .say about oOlbs. to the acre. If wc have a lot of wet 
after the barley is sown, and the land gets caked, I would harrow to loosen the 
surface; if dry, 1 believe in rolling the crop. If the farmer w.ants the straw, whiili 
is a valuable standby for cattle in the winter for feed, he will have to cut the barley 
with the binder, and stack and thra.sh it, otherwise he will use the harvester or 
reaper-thrasher. With the scarcity of labor, as at present, the farmer saves a lot 
of work by using the harvester or reaper-thrasher, as he can take off his crop 
without assistance." Mr. M. D. Cameron used ilb. bluestone to the bag of barley, 
steeping in a cask, and had found it effective against smut-. Mr. T. Gratwick had 
sown barley on grass land, using lOOlbs. of basie slag per acre, and had a yield of 
41bu?h. per ar re. Kor piekling he used lib. bluestone to 8bush. of seed. Mr. H. A. 
Cameron considered that pickling on a floor was both quicker and more effective 
than steeping. He used 11b. bluestouo to 4galls. of water, and that was sniliciciit 
solution for 8bu?h. of seed. Mr. J. Bow favored a heavier seeding jut acre, IL* dii! 
not think 2busli. was too much. Mr. J. Fraser said the grubs would take all his 
crop if he sowed 2bus)i. per acre, and it was the opinion of members that as a 
general rule, the thicker the sowing the worse would bt* the ravages of grubs. 

Sowi.vG Gras-Ses. — Mr, H. A. Cameron read a paper on “Sowing Grass Seeds,” 
with especial reference to rye grass. He favored local seed if obtainable., and would 
use not less than l^bush. per acre, and thought that possibly up to dbush. per acre 
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might be used with profit. Mo, would plough the land, but only to a depth of 2iu. or 
3iu., and broadcast the seed after drilling about lliudi. of oats or barley as a cover 
crop, and either cover the seed with a light harmwing, or, what ho considered a 
better method, by travelling a mob of sheep over the ground in close, order. lie said 
rye grass should not lie allowed to seed during its first season, but sluiuld either ho 
cut for hay or fed oR rather lieavily, and personally he preferred feeding off. Mr. 
R. A.gnew asked whetlier rye grass would do well if sown on stubble land. Mr. 
Cameron replied that he had known that nieUmd to be nsccl with good n^sult.s. 
Mr. M. D. CatTKM-ou thought that it was a mistake to smv barley with rye grass, as 
barlev was a land robber. -More attention shouht be luiid to sowing gras-? seeds, A.s 
was pro\cd by the great carrying capacity of pnstures in oMer countries by the lay- 
iug down of grasses, and conddered that every farmer shouid at least have a plot of 
lucerne. Mr. T. Gratwirk said that Frofes.«or Verkins a'lvocated the use of a light 
roller for eo\eriBg grass and other small He ludicve-l that Mr. 1). Coiling?, i^ec- 
rotary of tho Mount Gambior Jkireau, had tried covering the see,l with sheep, and 
pronoiuicerl it a failure. The Secretary thought that it would hie advisable to sow a 
mixture of grasses instead of all rye grass, Accorcliug to reports the Agricultural 
Department of Ireland hud proves! that the pastiuc of nii.xol grasses was far 
superior, and more profitable than one variety of glass. 


KO-NGOROXG. 

May 1st — J’res.-nt: 10 members and four visitors. 

Vahmiko in the South IC.vst.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. 

G. A. G. "Bannister :—“N’o matter wliother oue goes in for cereal crops or for graz- 
iug, the land in the first plaoe must be well cultivated, as even tlie natural grasjee 
grow Mter on cultivated kud than they do on virgin .soil. It is advisable to find 
oat wliich seed is most suitable for this particular class of coimUy. Among many 
of the settlors wheat does not seem to b<‘ held in ver^- great favor. This piirticular 
cereal is a great asset ti> the northern part of the State: why should it not do wel 
in the South-East? Wheat is grown in England. Xew Zealand, aii<l Cumida. All 
of these countries have -a very cold climate, .and have a_ greater raui£all_ Uian 
we have in these parts, i am of the opinion that (-l•(l)^piug i.« u/isnccossful without 
the use of fertilisers. The South-Easterners seem to go in innstly for oats, ami 
■It the present ruling rates 12bush. of wheat ;ire cc|ual to .'idbush. ol oats per acre, 
ind nlso mean Ie.s Inlmr. b:.g.-. :in.i cartage. In regard to tho^harvesting of he 
crops, has the harvester, or the reaper-thrasher bwn given a 
to me to be a lot of uunecps>ary labor to cut aii.I bind a crop, stack it, and then 
thrash it, when the harvester will accomplish the work in ouc oponitioii. The grow- 
ing of summer green feed, such n? lueerue, maue, fie., for stock, is a \er> 
tot item. These eroi.s K> on (he irris.,t,o>i spton, ” 
ealiv an unlimited fupply of Mto fo he had in ttifae part., .ft .. petro! en 
nine, eay S-imisepoiver, and a eontrifnpil pump, one ooiil.l pump 3,tl0«i,,i.lls. per 
S„r atl eoat of la. 1,1. per hour. By gromug ln«n.c in thia manucr one ft o M 
secure at least four cuts lUin. long a year. I prefer cnlting to fee-ling off, as the 
stock damage more tliaii tUe.v eat Lueerne during the "f ''* 'St., “ 

dressing of stable manure. Green fee.! dtirrug the summer mouth, isj iry ^e6. ml 
to milking cous .k good dairy hcr.l take lime an.l patreneo t” 5" f'' 

!ar» “f of cSouft .tistralia is toondorfully adaphrl lor sncecssf.a ^ 

the industry is making great |,rogroa.s thronglioiit the btate. Undhohkrs . re 

roEllising that it is u profitable branch of agm-ulturo, ami some are duotmg ftur 

;:Si„n" to it eaehJely. rafter than rm a mere 1'’ 

imptotant aid to the rapid .tov,.i„p,;to^ to‘ on- 

icliicli gniw.s 111 iniuiy diatru-tf. Hie natural ptnUlc them to 

, client condition throaghoi.t J';;;,-™'" diumto pennita tie 

i*ymafto°l«m''S stok in tlu- open right throngh -"X? to * 

.hclUr sheds nwd not bo Mfeiisivc ' 14 c'dairviii<r' purposes the Short- 

i-eiise ill a large dog.co wrih .artificmi .|y Itkia nieutioned 

liorrs arc much in tavor. Tu diM'ussm^ the .u .i . datortiuued was 

that that district could produce wheat-, but a <{Ui> i i-ef’ai-d to 

the most suitable variety to grow. .\n debate took 

the relative merits of different. luoG.ods ot 
tionod that liiceruc would do well m some p.irts o 
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Mr. D. Uphill mentioned millet as one of the best summer ftxlders to be grown for 
cows. Mr. W. Aslin stated that by ploughing up the land and sowing it with 
speargrass, he had greatly increased its stock -carrying capacity. 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

May Srd. — Present: lo members and one visitor. 
b’OR.MJE Crops. — The following paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. 
S. H. Sliinckel. “With the scarcity of stock, chiefly sheep and cattle, it certainly 
behoves the farmer to produce as much feed as possible to keep them in a good, 
flourishing condition all the year round. This assures a better percentage in the 
increase of young stock, a better milk supply, more feed is provided for pigs, all 
slaughtered stock return greater weights, consequently there is a reduction in the 
number killed for the farmers’ requirements, and if sold to be slaughtered, the 
returns are higher. This does not only benefit the farmer; it will benefit the 
community and the British Empire. A few acres of for^c crops grown every 
year should not reduce our wheat returns; in fact they should ultimately increase 
the production of wheat from a smaller area sown. When wc read of the scarcity 
of moat in England, does it not suggest to us that if we are truly patriotic we 
should grow much more in the way of forage crops in the immediate future than 
we have done in the past, and knowing that we are favored with a good rainfall, 
I feel confident that much more can ^ done in this direction. Believing this to 
be true, it then behoves us to learn all we can of the use of such crops. For our 
district we may class forage crops under seven headings, vk., cereals, white mns 
tard, cabbage family, leguminous plants, root crops, melons, and the sorgliimi 
family, and ! will deal with them in that order. Of cereals for early green feed 
we have a fairly large variety from which to choose. The following will, I think, 
be found suitable to our soils and climatic conditions;— For wheat— King’s Early, 
Stftinwedel, and Nhill. They are quick grow-era, and produce a lot of flag. Then 
we have Algerian and Cape oats, Gape barley and rye — all good for early green 
feed. If the best results are to be obtaine^l from cereals as green feed they should 
be sown on well-prepared fallow, failing that they should follow a leguminous croj). 
Fallow land has a great advantage, inasmuch as it can be sown much earlier, oi 
in other words, grain sown therein will germinate with less rain, owing to the 
amount of moisture which can be conserved. As all cereals, when grown for green 
feed are sown early, it is very necessary that they should be sown to a fair depth 
so that the sec<l jimy be in contact with the moisture. For early green feed heavy 
manuring aiul thick sowing are necessary as well as good cultivation. A rich, 
loamy soil gener.ally gives best results, as it retains the moisture very much betbu- 
tlian our heavy black soils. The same remarks apply to Algerian oats anil Cape 
oats, rye. and Cape barley, which grow fairly well on our poor, sandy soils, pro- 
vided it has a liberal application of manure, rye being preferable for that clas? 
of laud. White mustard for early winter fee<i must be sown early. It grows well 
On our heavy, black soils, and also on our poorer clns.ses of soil if well suppUi^l 
ndtli maniire. It is best to sow from 61bs. to Slbs. of seed per acre very shallow, 
Mustard grows very quickly, and makes very good feed for ewes and lambs. It 
certainly is not best for niilkiug cows, as it has a tende-ncy to taint the milk ; it is 
Only good for winter feed. It may be fed off or cut, but always before it 
goes to seed. In good seasons it may be fc«l off two or three times. Cahbao'' 
FamiUi. — Here again we have a wide selection — kale, rape, ohou moullier, Chiiiesi' 
cabbage, and others. These plants, like nearly all their kind, are gross feeders, 
and need heavy manuring. Kale may be sowu with a drill in Uie field or in a small 
bed like cabbages, and transplanted. If it is intended to bo transplanted the si'c l 
shouhl be sowu in a small bed, about April or May; the plants will then be rciuly to 
be put out in July or August. 'Wlien planting use an old piece of fencing wit", 
tie pieces of binder twine every 4ft., fasten a stick 4ft. long each end of the wire, 
fasten the wire to the fence of the field with the stick, pull the wire tight, and pCi! 
at the other eud. Make a hole with a dibber at each tie of the twine, and put in 
the plants. When the first line is complcteil shift the wire the same distance as the 
length of the stick, and continue doing this until completed, and all the plants w''' 
be in rows convenient for eultivatiug four ways with a Planet Junior cultivator. 
Cultivating will be found very beneficial for keeping down weeds and conservijisi 
moisture for the summer months, but do not cultivate too deeply. At 4ft. apart 
it takes 2,732 plants to cover one acre, and Jib. seed carefully sown, should easily 
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supply that number. Chou Tnoullier may be treated ia the same way. If sowing 
kale directly in the fieH, mix the seed witli super at the rate of aWt l^Ibs. or 
21b8; per acre. The land should be worked down pretty fine, and the seed must not 
be sown deeply. Rape, chou umullier, and Chinese cabbage may be sown in the 
same way. For rape, use 2Jbs. to SAIbs. per acre, chou moulJier and 

■Chiaese cabbage, 41bs. to olbs. Never mix small see^ with sut)er. until you are 
ready to sow them. For directly sowing in the field, we have two seasons of the 
year, viz., autumn and eaily spring, say August. They may be sown by themselvc.s 
or in a cereal crop if it is not too far advance*!, an*! then rolle*!. In this way the 
sowing can be done by hand or with a small see<l sower. Kale and chou moullier 
sown in August are not very likely to go to seed the first year, and they will do very- 
little damage, if any, to cereal crops. Do not sow Cbinese cabbage or rape with the 
crop, as it always goe.s to seed the first year, I have sown chou moullier with wheat 
and oats in May and June, and ucver regretted doing so, finding it provides a good 
lot of green feed for sUxrk during the summer ami following winter. If sowing 
with a cereal crop only use about one-khinl the amouril of see<l (jiiotwl above. 
When feeding off any of the cabbage family it is always wise to take the sheep 
off when the plants arc fairly stripped, particularly in 'Ihe summer inoiilhs, If 
<mnstaijtly fed the plants are likely to die. Shouhl aphis attack these crops at any 
time feed off immediately. Where kale or chou moullier has been traiisplaate*! it is 


much better to strip the leave.s as rcijuircd, aud teod to sUwk. Lcgiminouii rlant &. — 
r cannot claim that I have had jnufdi expcriiuuT with tin? (-.lover faniily, so will 
eonfine my remarks to peas and vetches. These will grow on almost any soil, pro- 
vided it has a good drainage. For peas sow about ‘ibush. per acre about the end 
•of June or in July. I cannot say I have fouml vetches to Iw a success by 
themselvesi but they are very useful if sown .as a mixture in an early green feei] 
crop. Use one part of vetclms to three parts of other seed. A’ool' Crop*!. — We c^an 
safelv confine these to mangolils, sugar Wt. an.l turnips. Mangolds do best in a 
good'loamy soil. They also do well on our h(‘avy black soil provided it is not too 
clayey. The land must Ire heavily manure*! with stable manure, 40 *lriiy loails is not 
too much per acre. This shouhi be carted out in the autumn before the lac<! be- 
coiufts too wot, as the constant carting of manure wlien the land is wet, causes it 
to bec( 3 me sodden. This is very detrimeiitjil to a mangold crop. Carting out. the 
manure in autumn also savc-s labor in wocsl destruction. Plough the laud 
deeply when the manure is sprca-l and harrow down to a. liii.‘ tilth to encourage 
wee*ls to germinate. A.s weeds appear kill with a cultivator, or preferably the 
plough. The more often the laml is ploughed the more weeds will be .kstioycd, 
and the laml will be brought into a goo<l state of fertility. .As_ soon a.s the 
mangolds are wet! through a goo<l eye shonM he kept on tlio vreeds. 1 so the JManet 
•Junior freelv, but not' too *kcp!y. Give the youug plants a dr.‘>siug ot salt, 
from 2ewta. to oewts. per acre. Salt is a goo.l dressing for mangolds; it will help 
to chock some of the wevh. while it al-so <lestro.vs slugs, i-c. Kamit or sulphate ot 
potash are both verv useful manures for tliis crop. If kainit is use*! the salt may 
be omitted. When'plauts are from .lin. to 4in. high, thin them out to abi.iit Ift. 
apart When tlic mangolds h.-ive a fair amount of foliage the outer leaves may U 
i«trippo*l. but on no account should the centre ones be interfere*! wU i. Mangolds 
take a long time to m.atnre. .and are not at their grwtest value until about June, 
July, and later. Thev then contain the greatest amount of sugar Mbcn matured 
thev can be pulle*l out and carefully storcl ami fed to stock tor July, .August, and 
September. With good cultivation an.i u.a.mring oO tons per ^ 

in this district We have *iifferent lancties— the long re.ls ami the glot>e. Tl e 
re., .lire a derper ,oil Ibaa tke latter. The yell.av slobo ' 

• - • ' . a. ^ J,; not such a heavy cropper, with the ex- 


:?4,; M7v!™¥Ca„r (idiow slaho). whirt has 

with me than the long rcU. Sowing shoul.l b.. .lone aliont the eint of »' 

earlv i 1 S,.,.t.-ml>er The Wfl ran ta. soon noth the onlinarr seel dnll. A Uhoe 
SI4 Take .1^ pins out of the stars or rone ot 

4 0 7 8 Id 11 aii.l 12. This will leave only Nos. 1, -5. 9, am! U castuik 
manure, ti.e 'drills being Hft. tin. apart. Xoo set the ■*''!" 4“ "rf .,,,'4 ' 

of Miner Her -nre mix elbs, or tibs. of mangold seial Kith about Ombs. ot super., 
put thi.s'in the drill, and sok about tin. Jeep. This f ^ 

An assistant is required for sowing mangohls m ^is \ya^ - - 

lid of the manure box open and oonatautlf stirs the mixed super, and seed Kith 
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han<l. This prevents the light seed vrorking to the top of the super., aji<l ensures an 
even distribution. Sugar beet reijuires the siiine treatment as mangolds, but needs 
less salt, the plant Iveiug smaller than mangolds, the rows can be closer, and a 
little more seed used. Sugar beet lias a much higher feeding value than any 
mangold, and is deserving of mxieb more attention than it receives. Like the 
mangold, it involves a great deal of labor, and therefore is not valuexl by the tired 
man. Yield turnips may be sown during two sensous of the year, viz., autumn and 
August. They do best on a light loamy soil, and also do well on our heavy black 
soils, which contain a good Riipply of humus. Some of our good swamps, when 
dry, should grow them to perftHdion. The land must be worked down to a due tilth. 
'Phe seed should be sown with the drill, as directed for mangolds, the rows being 
14in. or 21iii. aparL I'se from .libs, to 41bs. of seed per acre, and sow very shallow. 
No assistant is re^piired for sowing turuips. After cultivation similar to that 
advised for mangolds riiniips can be grazed by sheep, or they can be pulled when 
iiiutured, stored, and fed to stock :«> reijuired; they mil sometimes keep a good 
while under cover. Turnij'S do not rctiuirc such heavy dressings of manure as 
mangolds. Scotch purple top have given best returns with me. We have a great 
deal of light sandy country in this district, which, with very little cultivating or 
mauuriug will grow the larger varieties of pie melons. All that is necessary is to 
plough tile bind in August, cultivate or harrow about the end of September, walk 
over the land witii the seed, put four or five seeds iu a. circle, and put tlio foot on 
them. Do this about every 5yds., protect the plants from rabbit*, and leave Nature 
to do the rest xmtil they are matured. Sheep ear them very readily when once they 
get used to them. They can be carted to an open shed, laid on a little straw, and 
will keep for a long while if carefully stored. Maize, sorghum, and millet do best 
on a good loam with a good subsoil. They will also do well on our rich black eoil.s 
in good moist summers. The land should be ploughed early and deep, l>e well cul- 
tivated and harrowed to conserve moisture, they being entirely sunmuT crops. For 
manure use lowt, of super, and lewt. of bonedust per acre. A portion of tliis 
should be applied before the seed is sown. Sowing should be done about the end 
of September or October, according to the season. For maize I prefer Horse 
Tooth aud Hickory King. It is- best soum in drills ilft apart, so that the Planet 
Junior cultivator can be used. Tf sown lift, apart 20!bs. of seed will be sufficient 
for HU acre. If broadctistod more seed is required. Sorgkim . — I prefer Amber 
Cane and Saccharatum. If sown in drills 2ft. apart use 4lbs. or Slba. per aero, if 
broadcastihl filbs. or Slbs. seed might bo soaked for 48 hours in cold water before 
sowing, Of the millets 1 prefer Fear] and Japanese. The former I have found 
to give much more feed per acre, but all stock prefer the latter. If sown in 
drills 2ft.. apart use, 4lbs, per acre, more if sown broadcast. The sowing of maize, 
sorghum, and millets can he done with the ordinary drill, similar to mangolds, Just 
a few svoi'ds oti the value of forage crops for farm animals. I think we all know, 
or should know, how they appreciate early green feed such as wheat, oats. &e. 
It is very useful, in fact indispensable, to the milking cows, young foals, ewes, and 
lambs, in fact every animal on the farm. Mustard is somewhat different It is not 
the best for milking cows, but is very usefxil for ewes and lambs. Kale, ehou 
moiillier, &e., if sown in autumn provide good early winter feed, and if sown in 
August provide good feed for early summer. They .are useful for all stock on the 
farm. Peas tau be fed iu the field when ripe, to sheep and pigs. They can be fed 
in the haulms, or may be thrashed and cleaned, and fed a.s grain. They are very fat- 
tening for sheep, lambs, pigs, and horses. Vetches arc best sown mixed with early 
green feed, and can in that way be fed off by stock, or they can b(‘ cub for green 
feed, as required; and in spring, when feed is plentiful, I understand it is a good 
mixture for ensilage. Mangolds and sugar beet are very much relished by milking 
cow^-, and make a very good ration in the winter months if sliced and mixotl with 
good straw chaff; they also make very good feed for pigs and poultry. 
Turnips wiu be grazed by sheep, or be fed to sheep and cows .similarly 
to mangolds. Melons may be fed to sheep, cows, or pigs as soon ns they 
have reached maturity. For sheep they can be fed iu the field. Once or twice a 
week walk through the melons with a hammer, give a few of tlioin a hit, Just to 
knock a piece out, and t.ho sheep will do the rest. For cows, they make good 
autumn and winter feed sliced and mixed with chaff. They are also useful for 
pigs, but not f-nttening. Pie melons will keep for months if carefully stored. 
Maize can be cut for cows as soon as it has made sufficient growth. Sorghum 
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and millets are best left nnUl the seed eommenecs to form. Sor^dium in particular 
is always liable to cause a poisODous gas in con-s if fed before It goes to srwl. 
These crops, can, I believe, l>e conam-ed for good winter feed by putting down 
alternate layers of straw, maize, sorghum, or miliet, mid I un.Ietstaiid this makes a 
good stand-by for lean years. I have just briefly trie.[ to explaui the value of 
forage crops to stock, and bow to use them. Soii /mprowment.—Let us now see 
how they affect the soil. Tn the ease of early green feed, siudi as wheat, oats, &c., 
if simply cut and fed to stock I certainly fail to that it improves the’ soil| 
but if it is grazed and ploughed in at the end of winter or eiirly spring it cert'iinly 
improves it, there being an increase of humus, while the exwta of stock, both 
lifiuid iind solid, will be cou'^erved. If vct-clies have Ix'en iitcludcd in the green feed, 
tlien a fair amount of uitrogeu will be conserved for the following crop. Mustard 
has no special value as a soil renovator in itself, excepting by providing humus; 
but if fed to ewes and iambs the mustard is converted into manure, both liquid and 
solid, and loft directly on the field When mustiinl i< fed off for the la«t lime it 
should be fed very close, and then ploughed. Ii' tlic land is suitable it will be in 
g(]od heart for a potato i-roii. As kale, &<•.. usuaily lasts for several years, and 
carries a lot of stock for that period, the laud will generally be foiiiid in'fair order 
for a cereal crop. Peas, on account of gathering a quantify of nitrogen and storing 
it in the i-oil, leave it iu good condition for (*arly giveu fce<i. bay crops, and others. 
Mangolds, &a., refjuire heavy manuring, and are -leep-rooted, lienee they certainly 
pavo the way for any of tb.-^ c.abbage family. J very much doubt if plcmelons have 
any beneficial effects upon the -.oil. Jn dry districts maize, 4;(., can have no beneficial 
effects upon the soil, but in our own district, which generally has a heavy raiufall, 
it has l«!eu found in a number of iustaiiccs. (hat wheat following maize gfive better 
returns than has fallow. The reasons for this I cannot explain, excepting where 
maize, &<*,, has been heavily manured. 


MOUKT GAMBllCR (Average annual rainfall, :j2in.). 

April lull.— Present: 19 member^. 

Best Breed of Shefj> for the D/stiuct. — What w.is tlie best, breed of slu*ep was 
a question frcnpieutly asked, remarked Mr. K, P. Crou'li iu a paper in wldcli he 
discussed the best breed of sheep for the district, and the answer was lhat breed 
which suited one's own particular land. As showing how nec•e^!»ary that was, they 
should look up the different breeds of sheep grown in the British Isles alone, and 
they would fliul that each county had .a breed that had been bred to suit local 
reqiiiremeute by skilled breeders, if they might jmlge l.y the samples that had been 
imported. They could first take the Lincoln, whicli was a grand sheep iu every 
way; a picture ’to look ab and a bale filler, and which carried wool to a good age, 
and in addition made an ideal cross when mated with the Merino, either using 
Lincoln rams on Merino ewes, or Merino rams on Lincoln e.wes. The cross of the 
first mentioned was a good class of wool, always commanded a. good price, and was 
of good loiigth, character, and density: bathe had found the l.at-ter cross of longer 
staple, dense, and a good quality, and, if anything, larger and more the shape of 
the dam He had aiwavs lamn much impressed with the excellent features of this 
cross but the point was if ther did not suit one's pastures they were im good to 
him Another British breed known to them was the English Leicester, a good 
class of slicop for fattening, but not the lieavy cutter that the Lineoir was, but 
for crossing with small ewes (her were very suitable, as the rams were smaller in 
the head, which was desirahle. Then there was the Border Leicester In some ktc 
exiierimeuts at the (loven.mei.t farms in Xew South Wales, they had beer found to 
produce in the competitions the most profitable fat lambs, and had the reputation 
of being hardr, but they never impressed him as wool-cutters after they were two 
years ohl The, Bomney Marsh had come into IZ 

years and tliVre wore numerous stud flocks in ^ew bonth \Ules and \ictoiui, and 
three in South Aiistr.iJin. Those breeders who had used that class of bkep were, 
very well satisfied with them, as being of good constitution, 

doers. On one m-casion he saw a lot of half-breds shorn ^ r n 

Romney rams ami the other half by Lincoln rams from Menao 

together, after being weaned, ami were drafted at shearing tme, and the Lincoln 
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cross beat the Eoraney by 9oz. average per head, hut when the account sales of 
wool were received, the Koinney cross heat the others for most valuable fleece per 
head. There were more Romney studs iu New Zealand than all the other long- 
woolled breeds put together, and as New Zealand was the great exporter of Iamb and 
nnitton the Romney evidently suited the trade. The Dorset Horn impressed his ap- 
pearance on hia progeuy, and the lamlw seen at the show were always among the 
best, Hud as they matured early and ran into good weights, as a fat lamb proposi- 
tion they were all right The neat-looking Shropshire was a good fat lamb pro- 
ducer, and unless one inteiide<l fattening off the lambs, the rejects were not equal 
to other breeds as wool producers, but for carcass sheep they were among the best. 
The Hampshire Downs were repre-sented in New South Wales and Victoria, and 
were good fat lamb producers. On one weasion in New Zealand he put 500 threc- 
qiiurter bred Liucoln ewes to Hampshire Downs rams, and marked 115 per cent, 
after losing a few ewes in a creek, and a few otherwise; but when the oldest lamb 
was 3 i mouths old he sent away .340 lambs, and a fortnight later 160, and the lot 
averaged 37Jlb‘i. fieeaing weiglit. The following year he put 1,200 similar ewes 
to Hampshire Downs rams, and secured space in freejiing works for 1,000 lambs. 
As he could not get into the works until the oldest lambs were 4i months old he had 
a great number rejected as lambs, and they were put into the jnutton class. One 
of the lambs dressed 731bs. The skins from those sold well, but those he kept 
for another year did wonderfully well as fat sheep, numbers going over lOOlbs., but 
the yield of wool was disappointing. Soutbdowns, Cheviots, Oxford Downs, and 
Cotswolds were, so far as he knew, not represented in the South-East. Last, but not 
the least in importanee, was the Merino, of which breed the greater number of 
sheep in the Oommonwealth consisted. There were a good many typtw, all bred to 
!-uit different localities, and each had its admirers; but there was one thing — the 
weedy Merino had now no friends. Because in the first place they were not good 
fatteners, as the production of yolk was too great a strain on their constitution, 
and imless in warm and really good country it was dillicult to top them up, and 
the blowfly pest was worst in the yolky sheep. The Merinos were truly wonderful 
sheep, because they thrived on the snowy mountains as well as on the hot plains 
of Central Australia, and they travelled miles to and from water when in their 
paddocks, which no other breed would do. It was the sheep for the greatest part 
of Australasia. All the above breeds were niooumeiits of thought .and skill, and the 
country was under a groat obligation to the breeders of the different classes, for 
though one paid three guineas or more for a two-tooth ram it did not pay the 
breeder so well as raising a fat lamb, for the reason that stvids were expensive to 
establish and keep up, and to be a. successful breeder one had to keep his sheep at 
their best, and give a lot of skilful attention, which every sheep breeder did not 
possess. Again, some studs were started in eountry that did not suit, hence their 
failure. On the richer lands, the heavier breeds were most suitable, but to keep 
heavy-carrying land in healthy condition it was necessary to plough and provide 
clean and sweet feed, and a change. In a season such as that just passed the 
sheep generally did not do well, or were less healthy, an<l sheep just now were too 
valuable to run any risks with. He had given int-ra-t-Taeheal injections to lamb< 
suffering from lung worm with the greatest success, and the mixture was tnrpen- 
tine, carbolic acid, .and opium. He also tried chloroform instead of the opium, but 
thought tlie former was the more soothing, and the lambs stood the treatment better. 
Everyone had his own cure for intestinal worms, but he found Little’s fluid dip- 
one part dip to 25 paiis of water, and the dose 4oz, — a good one. Lambs and 
‘heep that had -‘^oro mouths could be cured iu a few days by washing the mouth with 
a preparation of the same strength. He put the fluid in a bottle with small angle 
cuts in The cork, and pivit the sheep in a race. He then took the sheep between his 
knees, lifted uji its head, poured the dip mixture on, and gave it a rub, and in a 
week ’s time there would b<‘ no sore mouths. Those that were bad would be cured, 
and the otliers would have the parasite destroyed. They had, of course, noticed 
among sheep that some did better than others, and also carried a good fleece. If 
they had a mixed flock they should by all means get as dose as they could to that 
for this particular class, as they suited one’s country. The best thing to test one’s 
wool returns was to see how much money per acre the sheep cut. It was well 
known that The long-woolled sheep eouhl not be kept on poor country, because the 
food raised on it was not sustaining enough for big sheep, but some of the crosses 
in which the Merino bad greatest share were the most suitable if one bad to keep 
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Comebacks of Crossbreda. Jle would strongly ingj. all slieop owuers to keep their 
flocks as even as po.ssible. Then, when they had s}.eep or wool to sell tliej' had a 
Une which always attracted buyers; hut if their sheep were Comebacks, Crosshreds 
long wools, and black faces, they would probably meet with a buyer but the com- 
petition would be among a few; whereas if one had an even lot, everv buyer would 
compete. So with the wool; too many star lots would benefit not" the producer 
but the buyer, who would olitain the wool more cheaply on account of the mixture’ 
or that it was in loo small lots to attract every buver.* During the last 2d years a 
ouinber of station owners who wore famed for their .Merino” wool 'hsuf gjveH uri 
those sheep and gone in for Crosshred.s, and to get sheep sniiahle for their country 
they had bred a long wool and Merino cross, aud had established a tine of sheep 
tliat suited the market, nod grew a profitable clip of liigh-priccii wool; but he would 
again urge them to grow the sh<v{) that would suit tlie toimtrv. Mr. A. .T. Wedd 
said his idea was to mate a good strong Merino ewe and a Lincoln ram to produce 
a breed for that district that could not be improved by much. With other cross<‘s 
there always scorned to be a lot of rejects when flic lambs were sold. Ke thought 
that if they stuck to Crossbreds in tlie ^vay lie state! thev would do better than if 
they went in for other sorts. Mr. Holloway thought Soutb-Eastorii sheep men were 
generally satisfied with the Merino-Lincoln cross. Mr. -Heushaw Jackson, the 
wool expoi't, was an advocate of the Merino and Leicester cross Mr. (j. h. Kilsbv 
said he had for muny years advocated the Lincoln-Merjuo cross. He thought thu't 
if they got them good on iioth sides they wouM get an improvciiicnt on other 
crosses in good country. Mr. Crouch mentioiioil the llampsliire Downs cros.'>. He 
should like to see that cross tried. They huil uom* in South Au.strali.a. When lio 
w’HS in Sy<hiev recently lie saw a line of that bribed from the Goulliuru di.etrict, ard 
it topi’^<^ market. They were a very fine lot of dieep. They matured early, 
Hiid were very good cutters. Toiudiing on wlmt Mr. Holloway hud .said about the 
Leicester-Merino cross, he ndglil say he happeuod to he in Victoria when a man, 
wlio probably soM more Lcicc'ters than anyone else in Aiistr.ali.'i, told him 
that there was a great demaml for them, especially in the tiortlicni ooiiutry, bat he 
tlioiight the Lincoln cross would be the best for the 8outlj-K:isl. There were only 
two wool breeds, he said, in the world. Th- Meiimi could not bo eipi-aHed by any 
breed for fineness of wool, and the Lincoln for and the cross from ttiose 

woulil be a fine utility sheep. On the other haml. with the other broo-ls. one would 
get IV liglit woolled cross, and iu a ^bort time he would not kuow where he uas Mr. 
11. L, Kennedy observed that be.side^ using a sheep that suited the country in large 
areas they must use a shecj) that suited the farm as well. With the big English 
Ijrccds they wanted a JimitVl area on whicii to nui them. Xone of the crosses 
found favor with the graziers like the l\ferino and I.iiieoln cross. The cross from 
the Merino owe anil JJncoln r.'im was the ideal sheej) for the farm. Of course, 
when the wool IxH'amc too strong, it would lx* ne«-css!iry to hreed back by introduc- 
ing finer-woolled sheep. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky thought the Merino and Lincoln 
cross was the most suitable breed for the district. At some future date, if lamb 


breerling eaiiie in again extensively they miglit go back to the IShropshire. For the 
ideal freezing lamb he did not think they could beat the hlack-faccd sheep; but for 
carcass, and particularly for wool, he did not tliiiik they -ould boat the Lincoln and 
Merino cross. There was another cross comin.g in favor — the Corriodale and Merino 
cross. In some places in Xew South M'alcs and New Zealand, and also at Millicoat 
breeders were going iu for the Corrledalc strain. It was a mseful sheep: producol 
a good lamb and a fair flcec of good quality. At sales they brought e<|ua] prices 
that others did. Mr. Ellis had. he thought., gone in for Corriedales for years, and 
he thought his wool realised practically toj* pii,-es. But for live fanner, at present 
lie did not think they could In-at the Crossbred Merino and Lincoln. The great 
object was wh.at one could make per acre out of tiudr sheep. In that case it was 
possible that the Merino might suit them better than Crossbreds, for it must be 
remembered that where thev could keep two Crossbreds they could keep three 
Merinos, and at the end of the simson. when they calculated their returns they 
might find it suiterl them bettor to keep Merinos than the Crossbreds. Mr. Mepr- 
miok asked, with regard to t)ie Lincoln and Merino cross, how they were to keep 
the breed up to the standard ? Mr. Keimcdy said tluvt when the wool of the flock got 
loo strong thev would luive 1^ go back and cross again with Lincolns. Mr. A. A. 
Kilsbv sairl last year he got ;i few Shropshire rams and obtained some very good 
lambs, but he diil not get thmii for freezers, lie was rather afraid that if he did 
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not get them off he would not know where he was. So he got rid of the Shrop- 
shires, fuad replaced them with Merinos. Instead of putting the Crossbred ewes with 
the Lincoln rains, he put the Lincoln rams with the Merino ewes, and later got 
Merino ewes and put them with the Lincoln rams, and he thought that breeding 
in that way they would get a good class of wool and a fair carcass, weighing up to 
701bs. and SOlte. He had had the distinction of topping the Adelaide market three 
years running. He thought by keeping on to the Merino ewes instead of mating 
Lincoln rams to Crossbred ewes, and mating the Lincoln with them again he would 
get the most suitable sheep. If they kept the Lincoln cross and improved back to 
the Merino and the Lincoln cross they would get a fine class of wool. 


MOUNT CAMBIEll (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

May 12th.— Present: 20 members. 

Objection.\ble Weeds.— a short address on the subject of objectionable weeds 
was delivered by Mr. R. Wallace. He mentioned several plants that could well be 
done without, such as wild radish, blue root (which could be got rid of by pulling), 
wild turuip, and the red poppy. The Canadian thistle and horehomid were also 
referred to. A general discussion followed, and it was determined, at the in- 
stance of Mr. R. Fowler, that members should collect objectionable weeds, table 
them, and discuss them at a meeting of the Branch. 


NARACOOKTK (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

April Utb. — [’resent 28 members. 

Proposed Junior Teohnical School. — Commenting with the inquiry whether 
technical education, with an agriciiltur.al bias, for bo.vs or girls, w.is an a/lvantage 
in agricultural dis^tricts, Mr. S. H. Shinckel. in a paper on the prnjmsed junior 
technio-ai school for Naracoorte, ausweie'd the question in the affirmative. In older 
countries great attoutiou was paid to the agricultural e«hication of children with 
beiicfieial results, and the same effect should bo produced in that district. Boys 
especially would be benefited by an iiinght to Die science of farming, which could 
be obtained on very few farms. Technic.al eilueation would afford the student an 
early opportunity in life of loaniiug bookkeeping, besides acquiring an insight into 
carjicutry, blacksmithiiig, chemistry, analysis of soils, balance in soil sohitiou, 
diseases of stock, f.nrm botany, insect posts, fungus diseases, and other subjects. In 
technical schools with an agricultural bias a few acr(*s of land for Die purpose of 
observation and experience iu the growing of various plants would be iiidispcusable. 
Tt was a good policy to oncoumge lioys and girls to be foii<l of plant life. The cou- 
dition of fences, doors, gates, &c., on a farm, where the owner had a knowledge of 
tools could at once be distinguished as against the holding of the farmer who had 
no such knowledge. All the pupils atUmdiug junior technical agricultural schools 
would not go on the land, but the education received wouhl be of use in uiiv walk 
of life. 


KYBYBOLITE, April 2nd. — ^Mr. Mehren (Danish Agricultural Expert) delivered 
.an address on the agricultural and dairying methods prao.tiaed throughout Den- 
mark. He also referred to their system of education aud co-operaDve methods, 
which in latter years had largely increased the producDou of Danish commodities. 

TANTANOOLA, April 27tb. — (Jo-operation. — This subject was dealt with in .n 
paper by Mr. J. Carthew. He referred to Die many benefits that would accrue to 
the fanners if the principle of co-operation were more generally adopted, and he 
urged farmers to protect their interests in this manner. The paper met with a 
good reception, and was well discussed. 



